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“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN.’ 





BY €ECIL LORRAINE, 





Methinks there are no sadder words 
Than these, I know—'‘'It might bave been.’’ 
They speak of hopes that droop’d and died, 
Dead leaves that once were fresh and green. 


Dear lips that oft have met our own 
Are cold and still for evermore, 

Fond voices that have lov’d and prais’d 
Are echoing on the other shore. 


And still those saddes: of sad words 
Bring to our bearts an anguish keen, 


As thro’ the silent hours of thought 
A whisper comes—'‘'it might have been,.’’ 


TRIED AS BY FIRE. 


*Y THE AUTHOR OF “STRANGERS 8TILL,”’ 





‘PRINCE AND PEASANT,” ‘“THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,’’ ‘‘a 


WOMAN’SSIN,”’ ETC. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


ARGARET uttered no cry. For 8 
second she seemed as if she had not 


heard.‘ The room spun round; the 


blue sky outside the Window turned red, 
and the dofa opposite her seemed to heave 
asitshaken by an earthquake. Then she 
laughed. 

“You are a wicked woman!” she said, in 
slow tones of cold anger and contempt— 
“A very wicked woman! Why have you 
come here with this story? Do you want 
money ?”’ 

The girl looked at her with a strange 
look. Hed she expected her victim to 
take the blow differently ? 

‘““You—you don’t believe me?’ she cried 
at last. 

Margaret laughed; a short laugh of scorn 
and contem pt. 

“Believe you!’’ she said, and that was 
all. 

Her retort seemed to render the girl des- 
perate. 

“You know it is true!’ she cried. ‘You 
knew he was married—that Iam his wife. 
He is Lord Blair Leyton: his uncle is the 
Earl of Ferrers, He is my husband, and 
you have stolen him from me——” 

‘You lie!’ burst from Margaret’s white 
lips. 

The passion that had been smouldering 
within ber bosom leaped like an all-de- 
vouring flame to her lips, and she stood 
over the pale faced, crouching girl like a 
goddess, her tall, graceful figure drawn to 
its full height, her eyes blazing, her hand 
outstretched as if it held the lightnings of 
Jove. 

No wonder the girl sbrank and cowered. 

She did more than cower; she hesitated. 
For in that moment she quailed with fear, 
and half meited with pity, and shrank 
with loathing trom her hellish task, 

It was only fora moment. She had gone 
too tar to go back now. To draw back 
would lead to exposure and ruin. 

“Oh, hush, hush!’ she whined. “You 
are too cruel! You know I speak the 
truth! We were married on the twelfth of 
March at St. Jude’s—you do not believe 
me—see there then; there is the certifi- 
cate !”” 

As she spoke she drew a paper from her 
breast and held it out, keeping firm grip of 
it, however. 


Maugaret stared at her without moving 
fora moment, then she bent down. For 
awhile she c see nothing; the paper 
and the characters on fit danced before her 
eyes. Then her vision eared, and she | 
saw, still obscurely, the printed and writ- 
ten 1iné6s. 








It was a certificate of the marriage of 
Blair, Lord Leyton—it set forth the long 
string of his Christian names—and Lucy 
Snowe, ai the church of St. Jade, Padding- 
ton, on March the twelfth of the present 
year. 

She tried to grasp the paper, but her 
fingers refused to close on it, and fell limp 
and useless at her side, and she stood glar- 
ing down at the crouching figure at her 
feet as at some monster. 

“Are you convinced ?”’ wailed the girl. 
**Do you believe me now? Oh, how doyou 
think 1 should have the heart to tell you 
such a story! And now—what will you 
do? Ob, give nim back to me! I don’t 
utter a word of reproach against you! No! 
I know, I feel that he has deceived you— 
Ah!’ she broke out as if she had been 
stong. ‘‘Don’t tell me he has married you! 
Ifhe has, if he has dared to, I’ll punish 
him! I’ll send him to penal servitude! 
re?’ 

Margaret’s swooning senses caught the 
threat, and she held out her hand. It was 
her turn to plead. 

‘No, no!’ she panted almost inaudibly, 
‘“he—he has not! He is nothing to me! 
You—you shall bave him back! Oh, 
Heaven! Oh, Heaven!” and with a cry 
that rang through the room, she fel! tor- 
ward on her face, 

Lottie Belvoir looked down at the pros- 
trate figure of Margaret with a pallor that 
made the carefully-applied paint on her 
face look yellow by contrast. 

For a minute or two she felt frightened 
and had an idea ot calling for help. Lottie 
was not an altogether bad girl; indeed, the 
persons who are either altogether bad or 
altogether good do not exist in real life, 
but only in the pages of some novels, 

She had been brought up in a hard 
school, in which each has to struggle for 
itself, and where each knows tiat without 
doubt the devil will take the hindmost. 

Mr. Ambrose had worked upon her feel- 
ings and tempted her to do this thing, and 
she had done it. Bet in doing it she had 
felt distinctly uncomfortable. In the first 
place, she had discovered that Margaret 
was a lady; if she had been one of Lottie’s 
own Class, Lottie would have bad no com- 
punction whatever. Then, Margaret’s 
beauty, which affected everybody more or 
less, had had its effect upon Lottie; then 
again, Margaret had treated her so kindly 
and gently; and altogether Lottie Belvoir 
bad not had a particularly good time of it. 

But she had undertaken this part, and 
much as she disliked it now she came to 
play it, she felt that it was too late to draw 
back, and that she must go through with 
it, though the sight of Margaret lying 
prone at her feet shook her resolution con- 
siderably. 

She got the glass of water and sprinkled 
it over the white, beautiful face, and cnated 
her hands, and presently Margaret opened 
her eyes, and, smiling faintly, murmured: 

“Blair !’’ 

Then, as memory returned to its seat, 
the white features were convulsed, and 
shrinking away trom Lottie, she said, in a 
ghastly whisper: 

“It is all true, then? I—I thought I 
dreamt it!” 

‘*Yos, itis all true,” said Lottie, rather 
sullenly. “And now I want to know what 
you are going to do, miss?’’ 

Margaret winced at the “miss.’’ More 
surely than any other word could have 
done, it brought home to her the fact of her 
ruin and degradation. 

Slowly she dragged herself to a chair 
and sank into it, refusing with a slight 
shudder Lottie’s proffered arm 





What am I going t» do?” she repeate 
ina dull, bonumbed fashion 10 not 
Yes I—I must go away! 1 must 


g( at once, before—betore he retarns,”’ 


| know! 


“That is the best thing you can do, mise," 
said Lottie, ‘‘It goes against me to drive 
you away, but what canI do? He is my 
husband——” 

“You, yes!” gasped Margaret, as if she 
were choking—‘‘he is your husband—be is 
nothing to me. I have no right to stay 
here now. I will go.’’ 

“Perbaps you'd liketo see him again, 
like to see us face to face and have it out 
with him?’ suggested Lottie, doubtfully, 
and watching Margaret's face covertly. 

‘*No, no! she said instantly, and with a 
shudder, “I—I never wish to see him 

n.”’ 

‘*+He has behaved cruelly, shamefully to 
you, miss,’’ said Lottie; ‘to both of us, in 
tact, and he isn’t worth fretting about, 
though he is a lord.”’ 

Margaret sat staring at the gaily-pat- 
terned carpet, almost asif she had not 
heard the last words, then she looked 
round the room ina kind of bewildered 
fashion. 

Lottie rose and let down her veil. 

“There isatrain in an hour,” she sald, 
with a sympathetic sigh, “if you’d like to 
go to London, or perhaps you’d like to go 
abroad. If there should be any money 
wanted——” 

She bad almost gone too far. 

Margaret rose and looked at her with 
wild eyes, 

“] will go,’”’ she panted, “do not be 
afraid! I will never see your—your hus 
band again. But leave me alone! Do not 
offer me money’’—then her face changed, 
and with a sob she cried: “forgive me. It 
is you who have been wronged, as well as 
me. 1—I did not mean to speak so—but, 
ah, if you would only goand leave me to 
fight against my misery.’’ 

Lottie turned pale again under her paint 
and moved towards the door. There she 
paused, and a strange look came into her 
face. It was the shadow of coming re- 
morse casting itself before its steps, 

Even then there was a chance for Mar- 
garet, for at that moment Lottie’s womanly 
heart was beginning to assert itself, and 
the impulse to fling herself at Margaret’s 
feet and teil her the truth—the real truth— 
was making itself felt; but at that instant 
she caught sight of a man’s figure coming 
up the winding path, and with a quick 
step she came towards Margaret. 

“I am going,’”’ she said in her ear; ‘‘you 
will not see me again. Go to London— 
abroad—somewhere away from Blair, and 
Mr. Ambrose !’’ 

These last words were not in her part, 
but for the life of her, though she lost ail, 
Lottie could pot have helped whispering 
them. Then, without waiting tor any re- 
sponse, she went out and turned down the 
path. A hundred yards trom the gate she 
met Austin Ambrose, 

‘Well,”’ be said quickly, ‘is it over ?”’ 

‘*You, it’s done!’ she said, looking at 
him with anything but a pleasant counte- 
nance; ‘and a pice job it has been! Why 
didn’t you tell me she was a lady?” 

He made an impatient gesture, 

‘*W hat does it matter? Where is she ?— 
how did she take it?’”’ 

“She is in there,” said Lottie shortly; 
“and she took it—well, it would heve been 
almost as easy to have murdered her! In- 
deed, I shouldn’t be surprised if it did kill 
her. She fell at my teet as ifshe were 
dead.”’ 

‘Tut Y’ he said, with a cold smile, ‘she 
is not of the kind that die easily. She will 
get over it. But there is no time to lose 








You get over to Paris—catch the down 
train ww the netion, and travel by the 
nignht mall 

¥ j a ” a aré yr x 
now ?’’ she asked 


| tie smiled 
“You need not trouble about that,”’ he 
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said. “You have done your part, and I'll 
see that you get your reward. 

She nodded. 

“}t it was to be done over again——’”’ she 
began, then she moved on a atep, but 
stopped and, with a spot of red, sald: 

“I'd advise you to get her away before 
Blair comes back. If he should bappen to 
turn up” she shrugged ber shoulders—‘“ Il 
wouldn't give much for your life!” 

He nodded and laughed, and his eyes 
flashed evilly. 

“Blair will not turn up!”’ he said. 

The tone of contidence startled her. 

“Why! What have you done with him?’”’ 
she asked. 

“Now, my dear Lottie,” he said, in « 
low voice, and looking round cautiously, 
‘don’t interfere with my part of the piay. 
It doesn’t concern you. Get off as tast as 
you can, and make your mind easy. Stop! 
you’ll want money.”’ 

He put bis hand to hia pocket; but, with 
a deep flush and a tightening of the lips, 
she refused it—as Margaret had refused 
hers! 

“1’ve got enough money w go on with,” 
she said, ‘You can send it to the Hotel de 
Louvre at Paris, if you like,’’ and, with a 
nod, she sped quickly down the path, 

Austin Ambrose waited for a minute or 
two, looking at the sky. The blue that 
had been so unbroken a sbort time since, 
was streaked with fleecy clouds that might 
later grow black, 

Then he opened the cottage door and 
walked into the room where Margaret sat, 
her head resting upon her outstretched 
arms. 

While one could count twenty he stood 
and looked down at her, then he said, in a 
low volee: 

‘*Miss Margaret!’’ 

She did not start, but raised her head 
and looked at him, and a shudder seemed 
to convulse her whole trame. 

“You bere?’’ she said, scarcely audible, 

He inclined his head with a sorrowful 
gesture. 

“Yea, [am here. I have come to see if 
by any chance I can be of assistance to 
you.” 

“Then—then you have heard it?’ she 
panted. 

He dropped his eyes and sighed. 

“Tell me,’’ she cried, catching at his arm 
and holding it with a grasp of steel, ‘tell 
me the truth! Is what she said—this 
woman !—is it true?’ 

He waited a moment 

‘It is true, alas!’’ he said. 

Margaret’s band fell trom his arm, and 
she shrank back. 

“] only learnt it just now,”’ he said, as if 
in explanation. ‘Karly this morning, 
Lady Leyton—!I beg your pardon but I 
tear it is ber legal title—met me atthe sta 
tion, and recognizing me as a friend of 
Blair's, told ine her story.”’ 

Margaret hid her face in her hands. 

‘She has been here, | suppose?’ he said. 

“*Y oa,’’ she breathed, 

He sighed, 

‘‘] feared so! I wish that I could have 
reached you aud broken it to you betore 
she came, but 1 wanted to learn if her story 
was true, end | telegraphed to the clerk of 
the church at which she said she was mar- 
ried.’’ 

He paused tw see if Margaret was fully 





realizing his words, then went on, slowly 
and impressively: 
“IT received an answer promptly. They 
were married at St. Jude’s on the twelfth 
| of March.”’ 
Margaret remained motion! esa 
Bat I need not have tak« 4 Ocal 
net tne “ A 
| set all GOUDt at reat 
She looked upand fixed her ¢6yes upon 


bim. 
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“I met Blair, and taxed him with his 
fiendish villainy, and——” 

Margaret caught her breath. 

“He confessed it!” he said. 

She uttered a low cry and cowered against 
the back of the chair. 

“I think I could have killed him on the 
spot,” he went on. “He has played the 
part of a heartless scoundrel! Miss Marga- 
ret, do you remember how he started when 

1 remarked how easy |t would be for a 
man to commit bigamy at Sefton?’ 

The incident flashed back upon Marga- 
ret’s memory, and she groaned. 

“If 1 bad only known what that start of 
his meant!” murmured Austin. “Yes, 
he confessed the crime! He sent you a 
message by me——”’ 

She looked up and put up her hand. 

“Do not tell me! Do not mention bis 
name again!’’ she cried hoarsely. 

“I must tell you,” he said gently; ‘I 
promised! He implored your forgiveness! 
Reparation, be knows, is impossible; not 
even the remorse, which will haunt him 
as long as his life laste, can invent any way 
of undoing the wrong he has wrought you! 
He consigned you to my care, Miss Marga- 
ret, and I have undertaken readily—yes, 
very readily—to see that your future is not 
further darkened py want.” 

Margaret rose and clutched the table, 

“You—you ofler me money; you, too! 
And his money!”’ she panted. 

Austin bung his head and sighed. 

“You will let me be your friend?’ he 
pleaded, in a soft voice. 

Margaret pushed the hair from her white 
forehead. 

“Nol”? she said; “I have no triend! I 
am alone in all the world! Tell him—yea, 
tell him that I would not touch a penny of 
his it it were to save my life! Tell him 
that he has killed my heart and soul, but 
while there is life still left in my body, I 
will use it to craw! as far from him as I can! 
Tell him’’—she broke down for a moment 
—‘ tell him that I forgive him, but that if 


’ he ever again sends me such & message as 


you have brought, the love through which 
he wronged and ruined me will turn to 
hate!”’ 

“You are right!” he murmured. “But 
what will you do?’ he asked, looking at 
her with anxious intentness, 

Margaret moaned. 

“Ah! what will I do?’ ahe sobbed 
hoarsely. ‘‘Heaven knows! there is only 
one thing | can do, to creep away into some 
place where none may find me, and die!’’ 

If Mr. Ambrose had possessed that ex- 
tremely awkward organ, a heart, he would 
—he must—have been touched by the sight 
of the misery and anguish of this innocent 
girl, whose happiness he had so caretully 
and skilfully plotted against; but if there 
was any heart in Austin’s bosom, it existed 
there simply for physiological reasons, and 
not for those of sentiment. 

“I think you inust let me be your friend! 
loan quite understand your suffering,’’ 
he said, in a low voice, and keeping his 
eyes on the carpet, ‘‘and | think your de- 
sire to get away from here, to get beyond 
the posaivility of ever meeting with Blair, 
anatural one, if you will let me 1 will 
heip you. You would wish to go at once, 
I suppose?” 

Margaret did not answer him, she was 
scarcely conscious of what he said. He 
waited a moment or two, then he said 
slowly and distinctly: 

“I think that the best thing I can do, 
Miss Margaret, is to leave you for a short 
time. The blow has been an overwhelm- 
ing one; in very truth it has confused and 
bewildered me; and standing here, a friend 
of the villain who has wronged you—alas! 
the friend who did all be could in ali inno- 
cence to bring about the ceremony—!I tee! 
as if 1 were a sharer in his guilt.” 

Margaret tried to murmur “No.” but 
the word would not come, 

“I think it will be better if I leave you 
for an hour or two; I will come back in 
the evening, after having made all ar- 
rangements, and if you will be so gracious 
as to entrust yourself to my hands as far as 
the station, I honestly think you will tind 
the journey made easier for you.”’ 

She tried to thank him, but she was not 
capable of doing more than incline her 
head, and with hushed steps—as if there 
were death in the house—Austin went out 
of the room and down the path. 

An hour passed and still Margaret saat 
looking out upon the sea Gradually and 
slowly she was forcing herself to realize 
what this awful thing was that had hap. 
pened to her. 


What was it that seemed to have laid an 
icy heart hand upon her heart and freeze 
it? Blair was not dead? No! It was not 
that It was worse if it were possible. 


Blair had tricked and deceived her with 
the vulgar cruelty of a common scoundrel. 
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Hard to realize, and yet it came home to 
her at last. 

Blair, whom she bad thought the noblest 
of mankind, whom she had loved with the 
intensity of which only such women are 
capable, bad deliberately betrayed and 
ruined ber; had committed a crime which 
degraded him to the rank of the basest 
felon in the land. 

Blair, Viscount Leyton, the heir to the 
earldom ot Ferrers, bad deliberately gone 
through the ceremony of marriage with 
her, knowing that his lawful wife, whom 
he had deserted, was still alive. He had 
committed bigamy! 

With a low, heart-rending moan she 
threw herself upon the floor and, grasping 
ber hair in both her white hands, hid her 
face—crushed with shame and the torture 
of a broken beart. 

She lay thus prostrate in her anguish for 
some time, then she rose and staggered up- 
stairs, A sudden thought had smitten 
her. 

Binir might come back—it might be that 
he still loved her! Was it not love that had 
tempted him to work herruin? He might 
still love her passionately enough to come 
back and try to force her to remain with 
him, Or the woman—his wife!—she might 
hear what he bad done, and in a fit of re- 
venge drag her, Margaret, into a court to 
give evidence against him and convict 
bim! 

She must fly! She did not think of Aus- 
tin’s offer of assistance; or if she had 
thought of it, she would not have remained 
for him to return. 

To get away at onos, to fly to some place 
where no one knew her, or could get to 
know about it; that was her instinctive de- 
sire. 

She bathed her face until the fearful ach- 
ing of the burning eyes was lessened, and 
tried to pack a small bag with the articles 
that were absolutely necessary, taking care 
that nothing but that which had belonged 
to her went into the bag. 

One by one she stripped off her rings— 
until she came to the wedding one—and 
placed them, together with the bracelets, 
chains and trinkets Blair had given her, 
on the dressing table. The plafn band of 
gold, inconsistent as it may seem, she al- 
lowed to remain on her finger. Then she 
changed her dress for the plain travelling 
costume in which she had been married. 

In doing 80, she gaw the locket—Blair’s 
first gift! With trembling hands she be- 
gan to untie the ribbon, then she faltered. 
She had promised him that she wonld not 
part with this. 

Surely she could keep this toremind her 
of a time when she first tasted happiness, 
the time when she bad thought him all 
toat was true and noble. 

The temptation to keep these two things 
that should seem as links between her and 
the past, so bitter, and yet so sweet— proved 
too strong, and she let the locket fall into 
its place again over her heart. 

The warm glow of evening was over the 
landscape by the time her simple prepara 
tions for flight were made, and drawing her 
veil on her pale and haggard face, she stole 
down the stairs, 

In the narrow passage stood Mrs. Day. 

“Are you going out, ma’am?”’ she said. 

Margaret moistened her lips and tried to 
answer carelessl y— 

“Yes, Mra. Day.’’ 

“I don’t think you ought to go far, 
ma’am,’’ she said; ‘‘we are going to have a 
storm. Will you take an umbrella or your 
macintosh?’’ and she looked towards the 
west, where a great bank of clouds seemed 
torise from the horizon as if about toswal- 
low the sun in its inky mass, 

“I will take my macintosh,’ said Mar- 
garet. 

Mrs. Day took it off the stand and folded 
it for her. 

“T hope Mr. Stanley will be back before 
the storm breaks,’’ she said. ‘“You won’t 
go far, ma'am?” she added wistfully. 

‘“‘No, not far,”’ said poor Margaret. 


She took the macintosh on her arm and 
walked out and down the path. Then sud- 
denly she heard the sound of a sob, and 
looking back, saw Mra. Day with her hand 
to her face. 

Even in that hour of her supreme an- 
guish, Margaret’s gentile heart could beat 
in sympathy with anotber’s sorrow, and 
she went back. 

“What is the matter?’ she asked her, 
hoarsely. 


Mra. Day forced a smile, but her eyes 
were full of tears. 

‘It’s no—nothing much ma’am,’’she said 
1 beg your pardon for distressing you, but 


—but the boat hasn’t come back yet,’ and 
she looked beyond Margaret to the angry 
Oa. 





“Oh, 1 hope it will be all right,” Marga- 


ret faltered. ‘Do not be anxious, it will 
be back before the storm.”’ 

She could not trust herself to say any 
more, and turning walked quickly away 
down the path. 

She felt tired, but she reached the bottom 
by the aid of the handrail, and went to- 
wards the station. Then suddenly she re- 
membered that she had forgotten her 
purse!’’ 

She bad a few pounds in gold and a lit- 
tlesilver in her pocket, but the purse con- 
taining the bank-notes given to her by the 
earl, she had left in a drawer at the cot- 


tage. 

She stood, aghast and trembling. To go 
back she felt was impossible; and yet, what 
should she do? How could she accomplish 
her flight and bope to hide herself without 
money? 

While she stood holding on tothe edge 
of a boat for support, two or three fisher- 
men looked at her curiously and she turned 
away to avoid them, and walked in the 
direction of the sea. 

To go back seemed more than her men- 
tal and her physical strength would per- 
mit. Besides, perhaps by this time Blair, 
or Austin Ambrose, or—and she shuddered 
—the woman, the wife, would have then 
returned! 

No, she could not go back to the cottage! 
And yet she could not retrace her steps to 
the station, but kept on to the sea, 

After a few minutes the dull roar of the 
rising tide seemed to exercise a fascination 
over her; and presently she felt no desire 
to reach the station, only a great longing to 
be alone by the side of the vast ocean 
whose solemn measured beat seemed like 
an awtul voice calling her. 

She reached the foot of the rock, towards 
which the fisherman had pointed when he 
told her of the accident that had happened 
to the man and woman two years ago. 

The tide had not touched it yet, and pain- 
fully she clutched its rugged surface up 
which a few hours ago she could have 
sprung easily. 

At the top she sank down exhausted, her 
tace towards the sea, her eyes fixed on the 
bank of clouds, that like the giant in the 
Eastern table, who escaped from the open 
bottle, had expanded and grown into a 
huge mass, which had engulfed tke sun, 
and threatened, as it seemed, to swallow 
the whole sky. 

How tong she lay there, hidden from the 
sight of the village, motionless and almost 
lifeless, she knew not, oul suddenly she 
heard the lap, lap of water below her, and 
looking down saw that the tide bad crept 
round the rock, and was gradually but 
swiftly rising. 

She regarded its sullen approach with 
heavy, listless eyes. All power of thought, 
much less appreciation of her peril, had 
deserted her. The sound of the waves, the 
dull booming ot the wind fell upon her ear 
almost soothingly. 

It was something to be alone, where none 
others would reach her. Alone with the 
misery, which no buman being could les- 
sen for her, or help her to bear, 

The day seemed to close and night to 
fall; the storm-clouds were right over her, 
and enveloped the earth as with a pall 

Suddenly the darkness was broken by a 
vivid flash of lightning, and the thunder 
roared and seemed to shake the rock on 
which she lay. Atthe same moment she 
felt her right foot grow suddenly cold, and 
looking down saw that the tide had reached 
and covered it. 

Then, for the first time, she awoke trom 
her stupor and realized that she and Death 
were face to face, 

With that instinct of self-preservation, 
that shrinking from the horror of death, 
which comes to even the most miserable, 
she sprang to her feet and crawled to the 
highest point of rock, and looked wildly 
round. 

She had been cold the moment before, 
but now she seemed suffocating with an 
awful heat. With trembling hands she 
tore off her hat and waved it—Heaven 
knows with what desperate idea of attract- 
ing attention!—but the wind seized it and 
tore it from her hand. 

A moment afterwards ghe felt the water 
lapping at her feet, and with an awtul 
voice she called upon—Blair! 

As if in answer to her appeal, the light- 
ning shot out from the black sky and re- 
vealed her form as if carved in bronze on 
the top of the rock. The next moment she 
heard a man’s voice, and a boat seemed to 

rise from the depths o/ the sea at her feet. 

A lantern flashed in the darkness, and by 
its flickering gleams she saw a man row- 
ing in the boat, and a woman crouching in 
the stern. 

It was Day and his wite. 

The woman screamed and pointed. 





‘*There—there she is! For Heaven’s sake 





be quick! Spring, Mra. Stanley, spring! 
Ob!”’—and she moaned—“be quick!” 
But, half-mad with the insanity of men. 


tal and physical torture, Margaret drew 
back, 


“Nol” she cried. “I wili not gol You 
shall not take me back to them!’ 

“Quick!’’ roared Day, with an oath, “or 
you will be too late! Here, hold the lan- 
tern, Jane! Hold it high!” 

His wife seized the lantern and threw its 
rays upon Margaret’s wild white face. The 
boat driven by the tide, struck against the 
rock, and Day grapling with his boat hook, 
sprang on to it. For a moment or two 
there was a struggle between the weak ex. 
bausted woman and the strong mariner. It 
lasted only a minute or two; then he lifted 
her bodily, and as gently as possible put 
ber in the boat. 

Springing in after her he seized the oars 
and began rowing ashore. 

For a minute or two Margaret laid mo. 
tionless, panting heavily, then she got on 
her knees and flung herself at Mra. Day’s 
teet, clinging to the woman’s dress, 

“Have pity on me,’’ she moaned; “don’t 
take me back! I’il go anywhere else. [ 
will do anytbing—but don’t take me back 
to him! Oh, listen to me! You don’t 
know how cruelly he has wronged me! I 
cannot go back! Stop—” and she seized 
one of the oars. ‘You shall stop!” 

Day stopped rowing confused and be- 
wildered. 

“‘Is—is she mad?’’ he roared hoarsely at 
his wife, 

Mrs. Day, white and trembling, threw 
her armsaronud Margaret and got her clear 
of the oars so that he could row. 

“Oh, my dear what is it?) What has hap- 
pened? Did you know that you had been 
nearly drowned? If I bad not seen you 
and caught the boat just as it was coming 
to land—quick, James, quick!” 

‘No! no!” said Margaret, ‘Not back! I 
will not go back!’’ and she tried to free her. 
self from the woman’s grasp and throw 
herselt into the sea, 

“The poor lady’s gone out of her mind!” 
said Day pitingly, ‘Hold her Jane, for 
Heaven’s sake,’”’ 

“Yes, yes!’’ panted Mra, Day. ‘You row 
as hard as you can. I will hold her, poor 
dear! Oh, James, what can have happened? 
And she so happy a tew hours agone!”’ 

Day bent to the oars. Margaret had 
ceased to straggle, but Mra. Day did not 
relaxher grasp. The boatforced its way 
nearer the shore. 

Suddenly there rang out asharp report, 
and a flash of fire darted from the beach. 
Day uttered « cry and stopped rowing as if 
he had been shot, and Mra, Day crouched 
still lower in the boat. 

“It’s the coastguard!”’ he said, bending 
forward and lowering his voice, though no 
one but the two women could have heard 
him, “It’s the revenue men and I have got 
the things aboard!’’ 

There was silence for a mowent; then Mrs, 
Day spoke. 

‘You must go to sbore, James!” shesaid, 
with the calmness of despair. “If we were 
aloune——”’ she stopped and looked at the 
prostrate figure at the bottom of the boat. 

“Go ashore!”’ he responded witb an oath. 
“What? andthem waiting for me? I tell 
you I’ve got the stuff on board! It’s ruin, 
plank ruin!’ 

Silence again. The wind howled and,the 
boat tossed like a walnut shel! on the black 
billows. 

“Ob, James, think of her, of the poor de- 
mented creature!’’ sobbed Mrs. . Day. 

“Think of her!” Yes, that be right 
enough; but I must think of thee, lass, and 
the bairns as well! I tell ’ee, it means ruin! 
As well row into goal’s gate as to go ashore 
to them wolves! No! I’m sorry Jane. l’m 
main sorry, but I can’t do it—for your 
sake!’’ 


There was that tone in the man’s voice 
which quiets even the strongest and most 
determined,ot women, and his wife sank 
back and resigned herself. 

The boatswung around, and Day, 86- 
ting his teeth, pulled for the open sea. 

‘We'll never reach the schooner!”’ pan- 
ted Mra. Day hoarsely. 

“1’ll risk it,’”? he responded grimly. 
“Better trust ourselves to the open all 
night than run into the midst of the sharks 
there,” and he nodded towards shore, 

“And this poor lady?” 

He glanced at Margaret, 

“Well, I’m but doing her bidding beant 
I?’ he retorted. “Didn’t she pray and be 
seech me nut too take her back? There De 
easy. I’ve no breath for chattering wo 
man, Keep the lantern dark and steer ber 
straight out.’’ 

Ashe spoke there came another flash 
trom the shore, and a rocket sped upwards 
to the black sky. 
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Day uttered a grim exclamation of satis- 
faction. 

“The fools!” he ground out; “they’ve 
showed me the way! The schooner lies 
due north of the Customs, where that rocket 
started from! Keep her straight, lass, and 
we'll slip em yet. They won’t risk their 
boat out—it’s worse near the beach than it 
be here, clear of the rocks. Sit still and 
fear 

With the cool courage belonging to his 
class, he pulled steadily on, his wife at the 
tiller—for Margaret lay motionless and 
inert enough now—and peering into the 
darkness, 

Suddenly she uttered a cry. 

“The schooner, James! I saw her light 
for a moment!”’ 

“Aye,”’ he responded coolly; ‘‘she’s heard 
the gun and seen the rocket, and thinks 
we may be harking back. Show aglim of 
the lantern towards her, but keep it from 
the shore.”’ 

Cuutiously Mrs, Day raised the lantern, 
with its light side towards the vessel, and 
an instant alterwards a taint light appeared 
and then went out, 

Day laughed cheerily. 

“She sees us, lass. Keep up thee heart; 
it’s all right. I’ve give them chaps the 
alip once more!’’ 

“Yes, once more!’ she responded, with 
a@ groan; “but some day or other——” 

“Tut, tut! thee’st lost thee nerve, Jane,’’ 
be broke in curtly. 

She sank back with a heavy sigh and 
said no more, 

Presently they saw the light again, this 
time close upon their bow, and in a few 
minutes the boat grated against the side of 
the schooner, 

“Ie that you, James?” inquired a voice, 

Day answered in the affirmative. 

“Yes; worse luck. Let the rope down 
the other side away trom the shore; you 
can show a light then. I’ve got womenfolk 
aboard.”’ 

He pulled round to the larboard, and the 
lantern showed a rope ladder. 

“Lend a hand here,’’ he said; and he 
raised Margaret. 

The man on board uttered an exclama- 
tion. 

‘“Sakes a-mercy, James, what*have you 
got there?’ he demanded, 

“It’s my cousin,’ said Mrs. Day, before 
her husband could answer. 

“Ob, and it’s you, too, Mra, Day, is it?’’ 
said the captain, in a tone of surprise, 
‘Well, it’s a rare night for ladies to be out 
in! And your cousin! Bless my soul, but 
she’s swooned!”’ 

Between them they got Margaret on 
deck, and Mra. Day had her carried down 
to the cabin, and then, asking for some 
brandy, locked the door on the men, 

It was sometime before Margaret recoy- 
ered consciousness, and for some minutes 
she looked round with a listless indiffer- 
ence that was worse almost than the swoon 
from which she has roused. 

At last she asked the inevitable ques- 
tion, ‘Where am I?’’ 

‘‘Here with me, dear lady,” replied Mrs, 
Day, beginning to cry for the first time, 
“and Heaven be thanked that you are not 
lying dead in Appletord sands!’’ 

Margaret drew a long sigh. 

“II thought { had died,’’ she moaned, 
and turning her face to the wall, said no 
more, 

Mrs. Day sat down beside her, praying 
that she might sleep, for she knew that it 
was her only chance; and after a time Mar- 
garet tell into that stupor of exhaustion 
which is the nearest approach to nature’s 
great restorer. 

Presently there came a knock at the 
door, and opening it, Mra. Day tound her 
husband outside. 

“How is she?’”’ he asked. 

“Better, poor soul,’’ she replied. 

“Well,” he said, ‘“‘you’d better come on 
deck. The captain’s upset about this, and 
has been asking me questions about ’un.” 

‘And what did you say?’’ she demanded 
anxiously. 

“Well,” he retorted, witb a grim smile, 
‘peeing a8 you have started the game, I 
thought as how you’d better continue it, 
ao I lett ’em to you.”’ 

She stood for a moment thinking deeply, 
then followed him on deck. 

The schooner was scudding along at a 
pace that put all danger from pursuit out 
of the question; but the captain who was 
leaning against the bulwarks smoking a 
pipe, did not look at all comfortable or 
amiable. 

‘“‘Well, Mra. Day,’’ he begaa at once, 





‘‘what’s this yarn about your cousin? I'm 
fond of your sex enough, but I like ’em 
best on shore. Who is she, and what is 


she doing out in the boat?”’ 
“She’s my cousin, Captain Daniel,” said 
Mrs. Day promptly, ‘“‘and she’s in trouble, 


| 


I don’t know as I ought to tell you the 
story, but seeing that we've brought her 
on board——’’ 

“Just so, and that’s what I object to,” he 
said graffly. “It’s work enough to take 
the trade quiet and snug, as it ia, but with 
@ woman aboard that nobody knows any- 
thing about——” and he puffed at his pipe 
significantly. 

“You can trust her,” said Mrs. Day. 
“There is no tear of her splitting, Captain 
Daniel.” 

“Oh, you think she’ll die?’’ he said, look- 
ing mightily relieved. 

“No, no! There are reasons why she 
should keep her own counsel, though she 
isa woman. You wait until morning, cap- 
tain, and you'll see whether she’, to be 
trusted or not.”’ 

She spoke with such a confident air that 
he relaxed a little. 

“Well, youand yours are in the same 
boat, remember, Mra, Day, and if harm 
come to us, your James will share it! Don’t 
forget that.’ 

“I do not forget it, captain,” she re- 
sponded. 

‘*Very well,” he said. ‘I’ll leave it to 
you. Make the poor soul as comfortable as 
possible, The ‘Rose of Devon’ wasn’t char- 
tered to carry lady passengers, but we’ll 
do the beat wecan. You find some extra 
bedclothes, and that like, in my cabin; and 
I'll see to your supper by the time you’re 
ready. As to liquor—”’ be grinned—“well 
I daresay we could find « glass or two of 
that!’ 

‘*] daresay!”’ said Mra. Day with an an- 
swering smile, and she hurried back to the 
cabin and to Margaret. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


LAIR rode on towards Ilfracombe, his 
B cigar between his teeth, his handsome 
face wearing its best and brightest 
look. He was, as he would have expressed 
it, as happy as a sandboy; and the only 
thing that could have increased his happi- 
ness would have been to have had Marga- 
ret with bim. 

It would be an exaggeration to say that 
he thought of nothing else but her as he 
rode along; but it is true that she was pres- 
ent in his thoughts nearly all the time, and 
that as he looked seaward, where the green 
water lay like an opal, or inland, where 
the yellow cornfields glittered like gold 
across the blue sky, he thought how much 
she would have admired it, and how her 
artist soul would revel in its beauty. 

After riding for some time he saw a cou- 
ple of men lying by the roadside. They 
were fisherman from Appleford, who had, 
perbaps, been to Ilfracombe, and were 
resting. 

‘I’m right for Ilfracombe, I suppose?’’ 
eaid Blair. 

The men touched their hats. 

‘Yes sir, you’re right,” said one; but 
you have come a longaway around. You 
sbould have cut across the cliff by the nar- 
row lane through Lee.’’ 

“Eb?” said Blair, standing in his stirrups 
and looking around about him. 

The man got up, shaded his eyes, and 
pointed to the place indicated. 

“That’s the way, it’s but a bit of a lane, 
but it saves a mile or more,”’ 

“Thanks!” said Blair. ‘I’ll remember 
it and come back that way.”’ 

Ashe spoke, a man who had been climb- 
ing the hill behind Blair and the two fish- 
ermen, came suddenly, as it were, upon 
them. He stopped short, and in an adept 
fashion, sunk easily to the ground, where 
he laid and listened. 

‘‘Yes, I understand,” said Blair; ‘“‘nice 
day, isn’tit. You fellows have a cigar?” 

A fisherman may bea teetotaller, but he 
will always smoke, 

Blair took out his cigar case; there were 
just two cigars left, and he gave them to 
the men. 

‘“Bean’t we robbing you, sir?’”’ said one 
of the men, rather shyly, offering the case 
back, but Blair pushed it towards them. 

“Plenty more in ’Combe,”’ he said, with 
a smile, “and this will last me some time.’’ 

Then he rode on, having wade, by a tew 
pleasant words and two cigars, two friends 
who would have risked their lives op his 
behalf. 

He reached ’Combe at last, the colt hav- 
ing settled down to a steady pace, and put- 
ting him up at the hotel stables, he went 
into the town to buy Margaret’s thinag, 
even before he had his lunch. 

There was a very good artista’ colorman, 
and he displayed a selection of portable 
easels and canvases and colors which be- 
wildered Blair. 


“Look here,’’ he said, at last; ‘““you knew 
the sort of thing a lady wants, don’t you 
| know. Just put up as much as I can carry 


on horseback, and send the rest to this ad- 
dress, ’’ 





| 
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This being the kind of order a shop- 
keeper's heart delighteth in, the man 
beamed, and soon had a very bulky look- 
ing heap collected in the middle of the 
shop. 

“All right,” said Blair; “sure you have 
got everything?” 

The man, after vainly endeavoring to 
think of some other useless articles, said 
rather grudgingly, ‘‘Yes.’’ 

“Very well, then. What's the damage? 
I'll put the paint boxes in my pockets, and 
I can tie a small parcel of other things to 
the saddle, and the rest you can send on; 
but mind, 1 want them sent at once! You 
people down here are rather slow some- 
times, I can’t have this lady kept wait- 
ing.” 

He gave the address, paid the bill, which 
did not in the least astopish him, though 
our friend had charged about fifty per cent. 
above his usual prices—and afterwards al- 
most wept because he hadn’t stuck on dou- 
blel—and then went to the hotel and had 
his lunch, 

He made a very hearty meal, for Blair, 
in love or trouble, being as strong as a lion 
and always on the move, was a capital 
trencherman, and then went over to look 
at the town. 

He was in the humor to be pleased with 
anything, and the place with its piotur- 
esque coast scenery and general air of 
brisk cheerfulness, just suited him. 

“I'll bring Madge here, by George!’’ he 
said to himself. “She'll be delighted with 
it.’’ 

Togive her some idea of the place he 
bought a dozen or two photographs and 
stuffed them in his pockets; then he saw 
a trinket cleverly made of the tiniest shells 
set in silver, and he bought that. 

He would bave bought a great many 
things—all the town, perhaps—but his 
pockets were getting bulgy, and with a 
laugh he thought that the colt would break 
down under the weight of the presents, 

Some little time he spent sitting on a seat 
on the walk round the Oapstan Hill, and 
would have stayed longer, but suddenly 
there came round the corner a figure Le 
knew. 


It was that of Colonel Floyd, Blair, for- 
getting that be was supposed to be on the 
continent, was just jumping up to greet 
bim with a hearty “Hallo, old man!’’ when 
he remembered himself, and catching up a 
paper got behind it. The colonel lounged 
past in his languid nil admirari tasbion 
and passed out of sight. 

Blair let the paper fall, and for the first 
time that morning his face grew clouded. 

“Confound all this mystery and conceal- 
ment!’”’ he muttered impatiently. ‘By 
George! I’ll have no more ot it! I hate 
this skulking about like a bank clerk who 
bas bolted with the till and is dodging the 
detectives, I’ll bave no more ofit! I’ll 
take Madge to the earl next week and 
tnake a clean breast of it. Even he can’t 
be such a savage as not to melt at that 
smile of hers.” 


[TO BE OONTINUBD.] 


I 


OukR GIBLs.—Mucb has been said in re- 
gard to the training and education of our 
boys, but very littleon the subject of our 
girls. When a boy reaches the years of 
wnanhood, he ia given the choice of some 
trade or profession. Not so with our girls; 
they are immediately launched into so- 
ciety when they reach the age of woman- 
hood, and she who fails to secure an ‘‘eli- 
gible match” drifts into a confirmed spin- 
ster, and becomes utterly dependent on 
some relative, or that most indulgent of 
relatives, a rich papa. 

And why not give our girls a trade or pro- 
fession? Why not teach them that grand 
lesson of life, work and independence? 
Life is a «heel of fortune. The dainty 
daughters of fashion may one day change 
places with the tired daughters of toil. 
Wealth, tame and fortune may fade like a 
summer dream. Mothers, do not be proud 
of you: daughters’ snowy hands; give 
them a chance to help themase! ves; let them 
make their own garments instead of send- 
ing them to the fashionable dressmaker. 


There is plenty of work that can only be 
done by a woman’s hand. Are we going 
to let our sex drift into helpless depen- 
dence? Are we always to look to the lords 
of creation tor our support? No—emphati- 
cally no! Teach thegirlsto work, to rely 
upon themselves, and we shall find that in 
the place of languid,idle daughters of wealth 
fond mothers, true wives, whole-souled 


women will spring from our girla. You 
dear kind papas, remember that fortune is 
apricious; you may yet becomé a pauper 
Then teach your daughters & become 
workers, that they may each say before the 
world, “I am independent; and have be- 


come so by my own exertions,” M,.58, 





Bric-a-Brac, 


A Sxait’s Pacs.—A snail’s pace need 
not be used any longerasa term more or 
leas indefinite, By an interesting expert- 
ment it has been ascertained exactly and 
reduced to figures, which may now be 
quoted by persons who favor the use of the 
exact terms. A half-dozen of the mollusks 
were permitted to craw! between two points 
ten feet apart, and the average pace was 
ascertained. From this it was easy enough 
to calculate that one snail can craw! a mile 
in just fourteen days, 

Smira.—The exceptional prevalence of 
this surname in America, England and 
Germany, is accounted for that in the days 
when every noble warrior wore mail-armor 
the smith was the most honored of hanai- 
craftsmen, for on his fidelity and compe- 
tency depended the lite of the combatant 
in battle or tourney. Henoe every one 
was proud to place on the record his rela- 
tion to the noble cratt. “By hammer and 
hand ali arts do stand.” Of course Smith- 
son, Smithers, etc., have the same indus- 
trial origin. 

MONKEYS AND MEN.—It is not compli- 
mentary to men that monkeys should be 
set to do their work and should be found 
to do it better. A Rio Janeiro newspaper 
is responsible for the statement that this is 
being done in Brazil. The story is that 
upon a large hewp farm in that country 20 
large monkeys have been trained to cut the 
hemp and prepare it for market. They are 
said to be much better operators than the 
negroes, tor they work more rapidly and 
do not skulk. Moreover the cost of feed- 
ing the monkeys is very small, Lord Lyt- 
ton imagined a condition of society in 
which all manual work was performed by 
antemata; and the substitution of monkeys 
tor harvesters, is, perhaps the first step to- 
wards the realization of that fantastic con- 
ception, 

THe Iravico Letrrgen.—The invention 
of what is now called the /talic letter in 
printing was made by Aldus Manutius, an 
Italian printer, to whom learning owes 
much. He observed the many inconveni- 
ences resulting from the vast number of 
abbreviations which were then so frequent 
among the printers, that a book was diffi- 
cult to understand; a treatise was actually 
written on the art of reading a printed book 
and this addressed tothe learned! He con- 
trived an expedient by which these abbre- 
viations might be entirely got rid of, and 
yet books suffer little increase in bulk. This 
he ettected by introducing what is now 
called the /talic letter, though it was once 
distingushed py the name of the inventor, 
and called the Aldine, 


Tur WILL.—A curious article has ap- 
peared in one of the organs of Theosophista, 
in which the world is informed what is 
really the secret of the elixir of life. Ao- 
cording to the inspired writer in thisorgan, 
a human being dies only when his will 
ceases to be strong enough to keep him 
alive. Therefore the first essential to long 
life is a strong will and a determination not 
to die whatever happens. But beyond that 
much more is necessary. Every animal 
desire—even the inclination to eat and 
drink—must be gradually mastered until 
at length the living man becomes etherea- 
lized. The critical moment in the exis 
tence of a person who seeks to live several 
centuries isthe period when in the ordinary 
course of nature, other men dié, since every 
man has an inevitable tendency to repeat 
the actions of his ancestors. The fewer the 
“gross and fleshy molecules’”’ in the man’s 
being the better his chance of turning the 
awkward corner. ‘That once achieved he 
in sate. 


THe Corset.—The corset can be traced 
back to the twelfth century. A ocaricatu- 
rist of those days represented the devi! as 
a fashionable lady, making the corset con- 
spicuous by putting it on the outside of bis 
clothes, Mediwval romances drip with 
the allusions to the small waists of the 
ladies, who according to the ideal of the 
day, must have “gentyll bodies and mid- 
dies small.”’ Classic waists were never 
smail. To-day, among some of the more 
intellectual women, there is a tendency to 
return to the “big classic waist” and abjure 
the corsets altogether, Poetsare to blame 
for keeping up the interest in slim waista 
Girdles were conspicuous adj uncts to the tol- 
lets of the Middle Ages, and were often 





made of the costliest materials. Gold and 
precious stones ornamented them when 
they belonged to persons of high rank 
The form of the girdle ated thesubjuga 
i tion of women If t encircled > waist 
| and had a piece depending therefrom, 
signified that the wearer was bound to a 
man who had the right to lead her about at 


will 
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A DEED AND A WORD. 
BY VUARL BEA MACKAY, 


A jitthe spring had lost ite way 
Amid the grass aad fern; 

A passing strenger scooped a well, 
Where weary Men might turn. 


He walked itin, and hung with care 
A ladle at the brink; 

He thought not ef the deed be did, 
But judged that toll might drink. 


He passed again, and io! the well, 
Ky summer never dried, 

Hae cooled ten theesand parched tongues, 
And saved a life beside. 


A nameless man, amid a crowd 
That thronged the dally mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love, 

Unetudied, from the heart. 


A whisper on the temalt thrown, 
A transitory breath; 

It raleed a brother from the dust, 
iteaved a soul from death, 


A germ! © fount’ O word of love 
() thought at random cast! 

Ve were bat little at the arat, 
Hut migbly at the last! 


>_> © 


For Love or Duty. 


BY THK AUTHOR OF “HIS MONKEY AND 


HIS LOVE,” “DOLLY'S DISAPPOINT- 
MENT,’ “KING OR PRINCK?” 


KTO., ETO,’ 


CHAPTER X1,—(OONTINUED. ) 


H, | suppose that honor is #0 very rare 

\ that he makes the most of it when it is 
t bestowed upon him!’ Sir Evelyn an- 
awers, with a laugh. 

“He always took to you,”’ remarks Edith 
aweetly, ignoring the rebuff conveyed in 
his last sentence; but Juliet, like a culprit 
at the bar,’weighs every word and watches 
every look, 

He tells a different story from Edith,that 
ia certain, 

‘Well, It is tine T was going,’’ Edith con- 
tinues presently, but without rising from 
her chair, ‘How soon are you oot- 
ing to see me, Juliet?’’—turning to her 
cousin, 

**T cannot allow ber to go out In this cold 
weather,’’ he interposes, 

“Oh, it would not hurt her!’ says Hadith 
lightly. ‘| daresay it would brace her 
up.’ 

“You muat allow me to differ with you on 
that point,” he rejoins, 

“Fancy me out in this bitter wind,” she 
goes on, and Juliet kept indoors!” —laugh- 
ing half contemptuously, ‘Why, she was 
always as strong a4 a borse!’’ 

‘Nevertheless, | cannot allow it,” be re- 
peats firinly, putting aside ail discussion of 
the subject; and Edith feels in some vague 
way that she has lost ground, though how 
she cannot exactly tell, 

“But she will be very pleased to see you 
whenever you can come,” he adda, after a 
short pause, 

“Yes,” supplements Juliet, with an effort 
to be cordial. “Come to dinner to-morrow, 
won't you? Wearevery quiet now that 
Burnet and Cecily have gone, but if you do 
not mind——” 

‘On, 1 shall be delighted!’ interrupts 
Edith. “You have no idea what I sufler 
from loneliness. Your dulnesa can be 
nothing to mine. 1 am devoured with 
ennul,”’ 

1 did not say I was dull,’’ returns Juliet 
with dignity; and then, feeling that her bus- 
band’s eyes are upon her face, she colors 
and turns away, while Edith looks sharply 
from one to the other, wondering what inay 
be the meaning of that very curious blush, 
Not succeeding in gaining much from either 
countenance, she creates a diversion by in- 
quiring whether Sir Evelyn is going to 
Compton that day. 

“Yes; Ihave an appointinent with 
Lewes atone o clock,”’ he says, lookin 
bis watch, ‘We are going to Balley’sa 
the lease, Plenty of time yet.’’ 

“On,then,! can take you back in the car- 
riage with me!’’ she says readily. ‘It wiil 
be pleasanter than going on horweback on 
such a day as this.’ 

“Thank you,”’ ha replies a little stiffly, 
“but I bad made up iny mind to walk the 
distance this raorning. It ts not far, and 
{ should be very sorry to inoonvenience 
you ” 

“It will not inconvenience me; there is 
plenty of room in the carriage, Indeed, you 
must not walk, Sir Evelyn. The wind is 
full in one’s face all the way.’’ 

He laugbea short sarcastic laugh. 

‘That would make no difference to me,’’ 
he says; ‘but, since you are kind enough 
to be pressing, Mra, Blakey, 1 will avail 
myself of your offer,”’ 

dith rises quickly enough then with an 
air of satisfaction, and makes her adieux to 
her cousin. 

“I will oome early to-morrow,”’ she says 
in a confidential manner that calle forih 
Jullet’s secret resentinent; “and then we 
can have one of our nice long talka.” 

She leaves the room with Lovelace, look- 
ing back witha smile at ber cousin, who 
returns it very coldly, and then goes to the 
window and jooks at ber husband putting 
Edith into ber carriage. 

W ith miserable jealous eyes she 
watches each little commonplace attention 
on his part, and magnifies it a thousand- 
foid. 
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Neither of them looks up as she stands 
there—neither of them seems to remember 
the lonely wile gazing out of the window. 
They setile themselves comfortably —— 
the fase and rugs, aud drive away out 
sight. 
vir the old despair comes over Juliet as 
she turns sadly away and seats herself by 
the fire, 

It ia burning low, bat she does not trouble 
herse!f to ring for coals, She feels nothing, 
knows nothing, but that ber husband has 
— gone away with the woman whom he 

oves, and who loves him, with never a loo 
or a thought for ber—bis wife, ‘ 

He does not return until she is dressed 
for dinner, and sitting in the drawing-room 
with a book. 

‘4 shall just have time todress,’’ he says, 
looking into the room on his way upstairs, 
“I Junched at Compton,” 

“Of course,” she returns coldly. 

“Why of course?” be demands, glancing 
at ber in some surprise. 

“That you must answer for yourself, I 
sbould think you ought to know. ’ 

In her ous and angry mood she 
takes a malicious delight In rousing bis dis- 
pleasure. 

“I do not know what you inean,”’ he says 
coldly. 

‘*] am sorry tobe so inexplicable,’’ she 
retorts, 

He turns on his heel then and leaves the 
room, and when he comes downstairs again 
he ia notin a very good temper, as she 
quickly discovers, 

When dessert is set upon the table, and 
they are left alone, he speaks for the first 
time, 

“I met Lady Carstairs to-day when 1] was 
out. She has just returned from Paris,and 
was very much surprised to hear of your 
iliness, She is coming to see you to-mcrrow 
morning.’’ 

“Ah! A great pity to waste her time,” 
Juliet answers carelessly. “I shail be en- 
gaged. Little Randal is to come up to-mor- 
row morning, and he will want all my at. 
tention,” 

“Asif he need prevent you from seeing 
her!"’ he answers contemptuously. 

‘He is a very welcome and honored viai- 
tor: I cannot put bim aside for anybody,”’ 
she says, 

“Pahaw! 
her, Juliet.”’ 

‘I shall do as I like!’ she retorts, “Pray 
where will you be, that you cannot do the 
honors of your house?”’ 

“It is you—not me—whom she is coming 
to see; you speak like an unreasonable 
child,’’ he rejoins. ‘Besides, I shall be at 
Compton then,”’ be adda, steadily meeting 
the fire of her angry blue eyes, 

“Oh, I might bave known that!”’ she re- 
plies sarcasticall 4 

“I do not think the boy will be able to 
come to see you to-imorrow,”’ be continues, 
unusually forbearing on account of her 
weakness, “He was ailing and fretful 
when I leftthis afternoon, and they think 
ne is sickening for something, I believe, sv 
that it is not likely there will be any hind- 
rance to your seeing Lady Carstairs,”’ 

“If Randal is going to be ill I must go 
and see him to-morrow morning,”’ sbe per- 
sists wilfully. 

“No, you must not.’’ 

“But | must—if be is ill.” 

“You will not go outside this house with- 
out my leave,” he returns, 

Juliet looks coolly for one instant into his 
wratbful eyes, and then rises and sweeps 
out of the room in silence. 

Presently he hears her playing the piano 
and singing snatches of gay little songs; 
and, when her new strength is exhausted, 
which is very quickly, she makes a great 
pretence of reading and working, which 
she keeps up until past ten o’clock; but 
Lovelace does not go into the drawing-room 
again that evening. 


A baby! You will have to see 


CHAPTER XII, 


fP\HE next morning, before Juliet bas tin- 
| ished Gressing, her maid brings her a 
note which has just arrived from Comp- 
ton. She opens it hurriedly, half guessing 
the contents, and reads— 


“Dear Juliet-—Do come at once if you 
possibly can. Randal has got the croup, 
and has been so ill all night; I believe Doo- 
tor Abbott fears the worst, but he will not 
say. I have not been to bed at all, and am 
perfectly exhausted. 

“EpDITH,” 


“Where is Sir Evelyn?” inquires Juliet, 
looking up from the note with a set pur- 
pose in her eyes, 

“He went to Price’s farm, my lady. He 
told Mitchel! he should be back in time 
for breaktast.”’ 

“I believe I hear him now. Make haste, 
Sirps,’’ 

The waid is astonished at her mistress’s 
unusual eagerness to meet ber husband, 
and when, scarcely allowing ber to com- 
plete her duties, Juliet leaves the room,and 
almost rans downstairs, ehe stands gazing 
after her in amazement, 

Entering the breakfast-room with more 
haste than dignity, Juliet nearly runs up 
against her husband, who is standing by the 
table with a ty eed in his hand. 

One look at his face sobere her a little, 
That be has not forgotten their somewhat 
storiny interview of the previous evening is 
very evident in his moody brow and resent- 
fol dark eyes. 

She need expect no favor at bis hands— 
she can see that ata glance. If he lew ber 
gO, it will be because Edith needs her—not 
because ebe herself asks bim. 

lie does not bid her good-morning; nor, 
indeed, does she give him time. Perhaps, 
in ber hurry sbe is a little un wise, 

“IT have just bad this from Compton,” 


fine | 
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abe says eagerly, banding bim the note. 
“Randal has got the croup, and they fear 
he will not live.” 

He reads it th leisurely, and lays» it 
down u the table beside him. 

“Well?” ene demands breathlessly, find- 
ing he does not speak. 

“EwWellt” be returns coolly. 

“You won't mind my going, now the 
dear little fellow 1s so ill, and Edith is in 
such troubie?”’ 

“J sbould mind very much in " 

“Edith is no nurse, you know,’’ she 
pleads, keeping her impatience under 
strong control. : 

“Neither will you be, for the present.” 

a what does it matter about ine?” she 
says bitterly. 

"It matters this—that I say you are not 


eAnd I say I will!’ she retorts passion- 
ately. 

«Let me see you dare to disobey me!” he 
returns, with asudden menace in his eye 
that makes Juliet’s blood boil. 

Bus in the midst of ber wrath she has 
still common sense enough left not to an- 
nounce her intention—instantly formed in 
her mind after his last speech—of taking 
him at his word, She would never have a 
chance of carrying it out, she is well aware. 

She turns and goes out of the room and 
up-stairs to ber own apartments, while 
Lovelace sits down to his breakfast, con- 
sidering the matter settied. 

He has always been accustomed to com- 
mand, and forthwith to be obeyed; it does 
not occur to him at the present time that a 
young, weak girl—however impatient of 
control—wiil be the first to set his author- 
ity at defiance. 

An hour afterwards Lady Lovelace again 
inquires as to her husband’s whereabouts, 
and nears from her maid that he has started 
to go round the piace, as he isin the habit 
of doing, the first thing after breakfast. 

‘Very well. Now order the carriage for 
me, and then come back to help me to 
dress,’”’ 

The maid obeys in some surprise, being 
well aware that ber mistress is not yet con- 
sidered strong enough to brave the weather, 
and when she returns she ventures to ofler 
a faint protest, 

“The wind is bitter, my lady,’’ she re- 
marks, as she fastens ber mistress’s fur 
cloak; “it cuts one through like a knife. 
I hope it won’t do you any hurm, my lady.’”’ 

**You don’t understand, Sims—this is ur- 
gent. The fact is, the baby is very ill, and 
should he not be better soon, I may be de- 
tained several days. If so, 1 shall want 
some things, of course, but I will send you 
orders.”’ 

**Hadn’t I better come witb you my 
lady? You need taking care of still,” Sims 
ventures to remind her mistress, 

“Not now; but if I stay over night I may 
send for you—though not to take care of 
me, Sitmns’’—witb a weary smile. “I think 
I am strong enough to take care of myself 
now.”’ 

Sims bundles ber up well before she lets 
her go. . 

‘Tell Sir Evelyn, when he returns, that 
I have gone to Compton,”’ is her peers in- 
junction as she gets into the carriage. 

Arrived at the house, she meets with very 
grave faces as the servants come and go 
with hushed voices and noiseless footsteps, 
They can give ber no good news of “little 
master Randal.”’ 

Juliet goes straight upstairs to the nur- 
sery, where, to her astonishment, she finds 
only Jane, one of the housemaids, by the 
sick-bed of the little boy. 

Juliet is told that the doctor had to go 

away for a sbort time; but that he will re- 
turn as soon as he can; that the child’s own 
nurse went home late the previous night to 
her dying mother; that Mrs, Blakey has 
gone to lie down foran hour or two—she 
was tired out—and her maid is with 
her. 
Juliet has little to say in answer to this, 
but she immediately instals herself as 
head-nurse, and dismisses the housemaid 
to her duties. 

Once, when she thinks he is much worse, 
she sends for Edith, but Prescott comes to 
say that her mistress isin a sound sleep, 
and is she \o wake her? Her mistross toid 
her never to wake her on any account—she 
got so little sleep. 

‘Yes, wake her,’’ says Juliet pitile ssly; 
and a few minutes afterwards Edith comes 
into the room in a profusely-embroidered 
dressing-gown of pale blue cashmere, her 
beautiful golden hair in becoming disorder, 
and an elegant scent-bottie heid to her nose 
with one delicate white nand. 

“Is my dear boy worse?” she cries hys- 
—~ ‘Oh, Juliet, what am I to 

oO ’ 

“You can do nothing, I am afraid,” 

Juliet returns gravely. ‘1 only thought if 


She stops, out of consideration for Ler 
cousin’s weakness, , 

“Oh, Juliet, you don’t mean to say that 
he is dying! Ob, don’t be x0 cruei! My 
child!’ 

“1 don’t mean to say anything about it,’” 
Juliet answers, as gently as she can; “but 
he is worse just now, and I thought you 
ought to be here,” 

or some time they watch by the side of 
the suffering child,doing what itle they can 
to relieve him, and fearing that every mo- 
ment will be his last; but presently he 
rallies slightly, and Edith sinks into a 
chair, covering her face with her hand- 
kerchief,ann relapsing into hysterical wail- 
ing. 

She does not stay in 
ng, Dut 
weeping. 

Shortiy 
rivea, 


the sick-chamber 


afterwards Doctor Abbott ar- 





“You here, Lady Lovelace?’ he says in 


presentiy retires to her couch, | 





astonishment. “Why did you come out in 
such weather as this? I wild Sir Evelyn 

“Oh, it has not hurt me, doctor!” she an. 
swers. “I could not say away when this 
poor child was so iil.” 

“They ought not bave told 
swers gravely. ‘Indeed, 
this is no fit task for you. 
— enoa r + 

“You sb ge my in 
” she sa emilingiy. /E aun here 
now, and nota bit tired.” | 

But even as she utters the words she leels 
an odd sensation of faintness ooming over 


her. i 

She has been standing ever since she lett 
the carriage, and she has not broken her 
fast that eign but she masters tbe feel- 
ing and rises to the occasion, unconscioualy 
eliciting silent admiration from Doctor 
Abbott, 

“Sbali I call his mother?” she asks once, 
when the boy seems in great danger. 

“No, no; let her be, She’s of no use,” he 
answers, 

It wrings her heart to look upon the poor 
child's sufferings, but she does not flinch; 
she does all that can be done; and, when 
there is nothing more to do, she never 
turns her eyes from the poor little agonized 
face, watching eagerly tor the first sign of 
relief, 

He is better again presently, and the dooc- 
tor ventures to express a hope that he shall 
‘pull him through this time,’ 

They are talking in low tones about him, 
when Juliet bears ber husband’s voice 
below. Has he come to take her back—to 
let them all know how she stole away in 
his abeence—to let them all see how iil 
they agree together. 

But an instant’s reflection tells her that 
she need fear no such conduct from him, 
Lovelace is one to conceal rather than to re- 
veal the unhappiness of his domestic af- 
fairs, and his stately dignity would never 
stoop to upbraid his wife in the presence of 
a third person. Nevertheless her heart 
beats wildly as she hears him ascending 
the stairs. 

He opens the door and advances into the 
room, his glance leisurely taking in each 
of its occupants, and falling last of all upon 
the trembling figure of bis wife, holding 
on ” the rail of the cot as if to support her- 
se! 

“I think you must be tired by this time, 
Juliet,” he says in his ordinary voice, and 
then, without waiting foran answer from 
her, he turns tothe child. “Is he as bad as 
they tell me?”’ be inquires. 

“Not now; I think he’ll do after a bit,” 
isthe reply. ‘But be could not be much 
worse than be has been.”’ 

Lovelace bends over the cot, watching the 
child critically. 

There is no sound in the room save the 
hard breathing of the little patient, and an 
occasional crackle of the fire, Juliet stands 
holding on to the rail as tnough her life de- 
pended on it. 

The deadly sensation of faintness is upon 
her again—it isin vain that she struggles 
against it. 

She is just thinking in a bewildered sort 
of way that she will go and sit down, when 
the door again opens, and Edith comes 


u,’’ be an- 
v Lovelace, 
You are not 


in. 

She also had heard Lovelace come up- 
stairs, and was by no means pleased that 
he should tind her away from her child at 
such a time, 

‘How is be now?” she says anxiously, 
passing to the bedside, and affecting at first 
not to see the new-comer. I told Prescott 
to be sure to call mein balf an bour, but 
she did not—1 suppose she knew how over- 
wearied | was. Ah, Sir Evelyn’’—witha 
languid uplifting of her sad blue eyes to 
his—‘tyou have come to condole with meé 
in my sorrow?” 

‘There is no need for condolence, Mrs 
Blakey,” interposes Doctor Abbott blunt 
ly. ‘I quite believe he will get the better 
of it this time.” 

“Oh, how thankful Iam! May I really 
believe it? Oh, my child ios 

But here her gene ray of joy are sud- 
denly broken off, and her eyes, as well a8 
those of the two men and the maid, turn in 
the directiou of Juliet, who has quietly 
slipped down upon the floor beside the cot, 
and fainted away. 

When she comes to herself she is lying 
on the couch in Edith’s room,and some oné 
is dashing cold water on her face. A queér- 
ulous voice is speaking, and she listens to 
it as one in a dream. 

“It was so silly of her—I am sure I did 
not want ber to over-exert herself. Really. 
I am very sorry, but a 2 

“Don’t distress yourself, Mrs. Blakey,’ 
interrupts another voice, deep and grave. 
“I will take good care it does not occur 
again.’’ 

Edith begins to cry at that,and Juliet 

hears her husband go out of the room. He 
soon returns, and tells Edith that the 
doctor requires her presence in the nur- 
sery. 
“You forgive me?” asks Edith; and 
Juliet knows by the rustle of ner garment 
that ehe has risen, and is standing before 
him. 

“I have notaing to forgive,” he replies, 
with cold courtesy; and Juliet, though ber 
eyes are closed, can so well imagine the 
formal bow which, she has no doubt, a 
companies his words, that, in spite of ner 
feeling of extreme weakness, she alinost 
laughs. 

Edith goes away then, and Lovelace ad 
vances to the couch, 

“How is she now?” 
cots. 

“Better, sir, I think. 
color in ber face now.”’ 

“J uliet.’’ 

sé Yea.” 


he says to rres- 


She has got a litte 
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She opens her eyes and looks at him. 

“That is right. How do you feel now?’”’ 

“Pretty well, only——”’ 

“Only?” 

“Rather weak,” she is forced to confess, 
as an excuse for maintaining her reclining 
position, for she feela that she cannot get 


up. ; 
Ma think you may go now; I will stay 

with Lady Lovelace,” he says to Pres- 

cott; and the husband and wife are leit to- 
ether. 

° He sits beside ber for a long while witb- 

outspesaking. She lies still, with her eyes 

closed, wondering vaguely what he will 


aay. 

‘*How is Randal?’ she asks st length, 
when the continued silence is no longer 
endurable, 

“Better. Out of danger, I believe.’’ 

**l am glad to hear tnat.” 

She speaks very calmly, and Lovelace 
eyes her critically, as if caicalating the 
amount of her strength. 

*Do you know l came here to be very 
angry wita you, Juliet?” he says, after a 
“a pause, 

‘Il thought you did,” she replies,so naive- 
ly thatan involuntary smile curves his 
lips. But she does not see it. 

‘*However, you have had your punish- 
ment,”’ he continues, ‘Are you not sorry 
you disobeyed me now?”’ 

I cannot say that.’’ 

‘Do you take sucha delight in defying 
my authority, Juliet?” 

“] did not think ot you at all in the mat- 
ter,’? she answers, “I came here for little 
Randal’s sake only.’’ 

He rises from his chair, and begins to 
ease thougbtfully up and down the room, 

uliet, stealing a glance at bim now and 
aguin,sees that his brow is heavily clouded, 
and that his eyes are both stern and sor- 
rowful, 

“T fear it was a mistake,’’ he says, half to 
himeelf, as be pursues his walk. ‘I fear it 
was a inistake,”’ 

“I know it was a _mistake,” she says 
aloud. 

She knows what he refers to—he means 
that be had better have had their marriage 
dissoived at first, instead of trying to en- 
dure her in his house, 

He comes and stands by her side at that, 
looking sadly down at her, 

“You think so, Jullet?”’ 

“Yes, I do. I would give my life to un- 
do the past.” 

She speaks with almost unconscious 
energy, ciad to take this opporiunity of let- 
ting bim know how humbly and truly she 
regrets her inad act on that March day two 
years ago. 

It may soften his pain—if ever so little— 
to know that shedoes not triumph over him 
in her sad succes+. But it seems to herthat 
another shade of sorrow comes over his 
dark face. 

**It is too late now,”’ he says, and turns 
away. 

Juliet remains at Compton for several 
days,for the weather continues very severe, 
and both ber husband and the doctor think 
it better for her to stay where she is until 
it improves; but she 18 not allowed to have 
much to do with the nursing of little Ran- 
dal, nor, in spite of her entreaties, is she 
permitted to sit up even asingle night with 
him. 

Sitting by the fire one cool afternoon 
with Edith, the latter alludes to former 
times, 

**We have not been fortunate, have we?’’ 
she says. I have lost my husband, and you 
—any one can seé that you are not bappy 
with yours.”’ 

Juliet has not enough of her old spirit to 
reply to this assertion, She only droops 
her head lower over Edith’schild upon her 
lap. 

“There are some people who can never 
get on together;” continues Edith medita- 
tively. ‘“‘Not that it 18 their fault in the 
least degree, but their natures seem op- 

. Now, though vou may not think 
it, Juliet, I can assure you that Sir Evelyn 
is a most kind-hearted and agreeable 
man,’’ 

“T am glad you think so,’’ Juliet replies, 
raising ber bead proudly. If Edith saw the 
flash of her cousin’s blue eyes and the sud- 
den haughty gesture of ber graceful bead, 
she would surely take warning thereby, 
and leave the dangerous subject where it 
is, Dut ber gaze is fixed upon the glowing 
tire, and she notices nothing—not even 
the ominous change in Juliet’s voice, 

“Well, you see,’”’ she goes on slowly, “it 
was being forced into marrying him that 
made me Gislike him at first. But if he and 
Randal could have changed places— Randal 
might be the owner of Tenhaw, and Sir 
Evelyn the poor soldier i 

She peuses. 

‘Thben—you think you would have chosen 
differently?” 

“fc is impossible to tell, my dear’’—de- 
precatingly. “My feelings at the time 
were 80 very inuch prejudiced by poor dear 
father’s strong advocacy of Sir Evelyn’s 
suit.’’ 

“Still,” pursues Juliet, determined to 
know the worst, ‘‘you think it would have 
been better if I had not interfered—if 
things bad been left to take their own 
course?’’ 

“Well, perbaps it would. Of course you 
did it for the test—to help me—and a very 
good little cousin you were’—patting the 
passive hand near her own—‘“but you see, 
iny dear, the plan bas not turned out 
well,’’ 





Juliet sits like cne turned to stone. Is 
thie the girl who at one time was her friend | 
our sister wh site there speak 4 
words of such cruel trutb? hatever she 
fee:s about it, she might at ieast concea 
those feelings from the woman who spoiled 

her own life tor her sake!”’ 





“I am very sorry I cannot die to obi 
r che femeran, in hard indisierene 


“Oh, my dear Juliet!” exclaims Edith, as 
though painfully shocked, “how can you 
say — an Now just suppose, as a 
punishment for such a naught te 
should dieas you sit eee, with my dear 
poe Aa your arms! There would be a 
a n 

“Iw IT could!” returns Juliet, with 
rw, Jolie 

. y, Juliet, how perfectly shockin 
Lah = really hate Sir Evelyao a much : 


“No, I don’t hate him,” Jaliet 
rising suddenly to ber feet, and putting the 
yop mens A: his mother’s lap. ‘Why 

0 you keep on my 1 dis- 
like for him? I corer cold pou feanh him 
oa le I love bim—I love him—I love 

m 

She stands before her cousin during this 
im 6d speech like an insulted and in- 
eo omy ueen, and Edith remains quite 
still, as though cowed by the fire of her 
a a and the majesty of her righteous 
wr 


The child begins to cry at the sudden and 
unceremonious rey of position, but 
neither of them fears him—they gaze into 
each other’s heediess of ali else, 
until Juliet turns and walks out of the 
room, 

In the evening, sitting alone in the draw. 
ing-room after dinner—for Edith has gone 
upstairson the excuse of being anxious 
about little Randal—Juliet’s thoughts be- 
come intolerable to her. 

Ifsne cannot die,she longs with a frenzied 
longing to get away from her tormen- 


r. 

This feeling grews upon her to such a de- 
gree that she at last determines to go to her 
busband while she bas an opportunity, and 
beg him to take her home—to send her to 
Lady Thorncroft’s—anywhere out of that 
house, 

Sve rises, and goes to the dining-room in 
search of him, but be is not there; then to 
the library, with no better success, 

She gives up hopethen, and the sudden 
longing in ber heart dies away into despair. 
After ail, what does it matter where she 
—- out the rest of her miserable 
life 

She falls upon her knees beside a chair, 
resting herarmson the seat, and burying 
her face in her hands, 

She does not cry, she is conscious only 
of an overwhelming longing to die, and 
be out of the way of Edith and her hus. 
band. 

How long she has been there she does 
not know, when tbe sound of a voice 
starties her—a familiar voice, which makes 
her spring to her feet with quickly-throb- 
bing heart. 

“Juliet! Why, Juliet, what on earth is 
the matter?”’ 

It is Randal Blakey who stands before 
ber—Randal, though his pink cheeks are 
brown now, and the laugh in bis blue 
eyes is sobered to a kindly wondering 
ainile! . 

Juliet runs to him,seizing both bis handa, 
scarcely knowing what she does in her 
thankfulness and gladnes4é, It would do 
nv good now if she died that minute! 

“Randal, Randal! Ob, how thankful I 
am!’’ she exclaims. “Oh, Randal, we 
thought you were dead!’’ 

“You thougvt I was dead? I must have 
frightened you, then. But whatever was 
the matter? Not Edith, I hope, or the 
boy?” 

“No. no! She ts very well, and the child 
too. Oh, Randal, I was so miserabie, and I 
am 80 happy now!” 

Her face is radiant, her syes sperkle with 
joy; her whole expression seems trans- 
formedin ber sudden giad excitement, 
Blakey stares at her in undisguised ainaze- 
ment. 

“Why, Juillet, what on earth has come to 
ou? Of course you are glad to see a fel- 
ow whom you thought to be six feet under 

the earth; but—but—I declare 1 scaroely 
understand——”’ 

‘‘Randal, g: n’t you remember when we 
were married—how I cheated poor Sir 
Evelyn?”’ 

She has fallen upon her knees beside the 
chair again, and is pouring out her words 
in rapid nervous tones that will brook no 
restraint — furtber self-control is itn 
sible to herin ber weakened and excited 
state. 

“I have been so miserable lately, Randal. 
We believed you were dead, and I begin to 
think, if 1 could die too, Edith and Sir 
Evelyn could be married, I have some- 
times thought that he really cared for her 
then, instead of merely wanting to marry 
her tor the sake of Compton.”’ 

“You absurd child! Is that what you 
have been fretting yourself to a skeleton 
about? What a vivid imagination you must 
have! And how coolly you disposed of ny 
wife! Why, it would takea great deal to 
bring all that about. Edith hates him like 
poison—always did!’’ 

“Ob, Randal, perhaps I was very ailly; 
but I feltthat I had separated them; and 
that, if he did care for her, it was through 
me he lost her, I couldn’t bear to think 
that [alone kept him from his happiness, 
and now you have come back——”’ 

“Then you don’t care for him, Jaliet? I 
always felt sure you would, sumehow— 
after awhile,”’ 

‘*He does notcare for me, Randal. Is it 
likely, when——” 


‘‘But, my dear child, he does care for you. 
1 bave good proof of it.”’ 

He speaks with an airof superior wisdom 
that would make her iaugh On an ordinary 
ocasion, Dut now it coimnforts her unspeak 
ably. 





A year or twoago, she would not have | 


believed that the time would come when 
she would make the a a her con- 
fidant; but now, excluded all othe 
she finds comfort in talking to him, an 
listening to his assurances, while he, ten- 
der-bearted as ever, but grown graver and 
maniier from his close acquaintance with 
the hardships and dangers of the battie- 
field, is more worthy of her confidence 
than ever he could have been betore. 

“Did you think that I was such a coward 
as to let you put yourself into Lovelace’s 

wer, without some guarantee of his good 

havior to ?’ he says balf reproach- 
fully, bend over her and laying one 
band upon her shoulder—a hand which, 
twelve nonths ago, was white and delicate 
88 a woman’s, but which now is brown and 
nard with | and exposure. “] had a 
uarantee, Juliet, the best I could have 
- I knew he loved you. You don’t ask 
me how I found it out,”’ he continues, as 
she does not speak, “I suppose you don't 
believe it; but listen to what I can teli you. 
Only a few days before you and Edith told 
me of your plans, Juliet, 1 caught that fel- 
low making a regular dunce of himself 
over a bow of ribbon that had dropped 
from your dress——”’ 

“How do you know it was from my 
dreas?”’ she questions, raising her eyes for 
a moment tc his animated face. “It might 
have been from Edith’s,”’ 

‘*Because 1 saw it fall, madam, and also 
saw him pick it up and kias it, and put it 

“Don’t!” she exciains, with a half-sup- 

reared laugh tbat is almost a sob, and hid- 
ng her face in the cusbions of the chair; 
but he can see the tips of her ears turn 
scarlet, and he drawsa favorable augury 
therefrom. 

“1's as true as that | stand here,my dear 
girl; and that is why I ventured to fall in 
with your plan. 1 knew I should be doin 
him a rood turn, and I thought you ocoul 
not fail to care for him. Whichever way | 
looked at it, it seemed square enough, and, 
as my own inclinations were strongly biased 
— 1 would have told you long since it I 
had thought there would be any need. But 
I did not consider it my business to teil bis 
secrets, and I trusted him to win your 
hesrt, if he had a mind. A fellow like that, 
Juliet! Ican’t think however you have 
resisted him all this time, just the sort the 
women rave about! | can tell you I have 
often wondered how Edith came to preier 
me to him—very lucky thing she did, 
though!” 

Ju.iet rises to her feet witb a face that is 
almost caim. She will never undeceive 
him, 

Aw far asshe is concerned, he shall al- 
ways believe that bis wife loves bim as ful- 
ly and tenderly as he does ber. 

“Never mind about that, Randal, so long 
as sbe did prefer you, and ja yours nuw,”’ 
she says, smiling gentiy. 

“Ob, no, I’m not going to bother myself 
about it! When I’ve got the loveliest wife 
on the face of the earth, | can afford to snap 
my fingers atall the other fellows, But 
now, Juliet, it will be all right with you, 
You know he cares for you, and | ain sure 
any women might be proud of such a hus- 
band,” 

“Yes; I am proud of him,” #he acknow- 
ledges Pe 

“That’s rigbt. And you forgive ne now 
for letting you sacrifice yourself to us? You 
believe that I did not consider only my own 
happiness?’’ 

“I never thought of such athing, Randal. 
It was 1 wko did it—not you. i did it of 
my own tree will, tosave Edith trom—from 

” 


“From that terrible ogre of whom you 
are so proud,” he laughs. “And now, 
Juliet, Lshouid like to see my wife, if you 
can tell me where to find her.’’ 

*On, Randal, of course! How selfish 1 
have been, talking to you about my own 
troubles all this time! What must you have 
thought of me?” 

“Nothing but what I have thought all 
along—that you are the kindest and most 
genercus little girl inthe world! I would 
talk to you for a week without stopping if 
1 couid make your life any happier by #0 
doing. Have I succeeded atali?’’ he asks 
again. 

**] am very glad to know what you have 
told me,’’ she replies, evading # direct an- 
swer to hia question. “Kut now let us 
think of Edith, She must not be told too 
suddenly of your arrivai—shbe is not strong 
enough to bear such a sbock,”’ 

‘*No; my poor darling was alwava deli- 
cate; we must be very careful, And is the 
boy all right, Juliet? And what sort of a 
teliow bas he turned out?’’ 

“He has just got through an attack of 
croup, but the doctor saya he is doing well 
now. He isa beauty, Randal.” 

“Of course be ia, because he is Edith’s 
boy. And is all this mourning for ine?’’— 
touching her black dresa, 

‘Not altogether. I suppose you have not 
heard of uncle Phil's death?’’ 

“The Colonel dead! No, indeed, I knew 
nothing of it.”’ 

The young man looks very grieved at 
this news, for he always entertained a most 
sincere respect and admiration for the fiery 
old man who rated him s0 roundly for 
stealing his daughter, and forgave him 
almost in the same bour. 


“But Randal,” she aska, ‘how is it you 
have been away 80 long? Your regiment 
caine howe months ago, and there has 
been search madefor you. Weali thought 
you must be dead when nobody could get 


any news of you.” 


‘““t was taken prisoner, and Carrie 
interior hey 116 a siave 
ng as they could Keo; ‘ utthat was 
ery long, a8 VOU se¢€ l took myself 
| the very first opportunity, I can 
anda precious narrow squeak | had of 








too! But never mind about that now. I 
can tell you my adventures another time,”’ 
he continues, following her to the door as 
she is about to go in search of Edith, bis 
kindly thoughts evidently more busy with 
the troubles be finds at hone than with 
those from whictr be has —_ escaped. “I 
dare say I should have told you about that 
little affair of the bow, whén I found that 
Sir Evelyn and you were realiy married, 
and were going to live the rest of your 
lives her; but I knew Edith thought 
he for her, and I knew also it 
pleased her vanity to imagine it—all Pretty 
women are vain, you know’’—with a fon 
smile at the thought of his—‘“and so I—I 
let her think so, and didn’t say anything 
decidedly to the oontrary, I it has 
made no mischiei?’ 

“My husband has always been kind to 
me, Randal,’’ she answers quietly; ‘and 1 
thank you beartily ior what you have told 
me ay. Now tet me goand tell Edith 
of your arrival. You must be longing to 
see her.” 

{TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
a oe <a 


THE HAND-STOVE. 


A great institution that one learns to ap- 
preciate is the kairo, or Japanese hand- 
stove, alittie tin or copper box covered 
with gay-patterned cotton cloth, and about 
the size of an ordinary purse, it ig an in- 
nocent-looking thing, but glows with a 
steady heat, does not waver, and stops just 
short of burning or scorening. 

The hidden tire is supplied by means ot 
a stick of finu obarcoal incased in paper, 
that when lighted atone end burns with a 
steady glow for four or five hours, leaving 
behind a soft white ash. 

It is said that this pulverized charcoal is 
made from bamboo and persimmon leaves, 
but if so it is probable that they are char- 
red more for cconomy’s sake than for any 
special qualities they possess. 

The kairo is centuries old in Japan, but a 
great improvement upon rubber bags and 
hot-water bottles of Western people. With 
a kairo in the pooket or in tue hand one 
can brave the coldest ride,and for ailments 
there is nothing like it, Foreign physicians 
use the kairo with all hot applications, 
keeping poultiors steaming for hours at a 
time, binding kairos on the head and neck 
of neuralgic patients, and on the chests of 
those afflicted with colds, 

In traveling, the kairo is the comfort of 
life, amatoh veing all that is required to 
start the tropical glow for one’s fingers; 
and when wrapped up in arug with Kairos 
properly distributed about, one can remain 
on deck in the coldest weather, 

When the deathly agony and misery of 
sea-sickness assails one, the kairo is better 
than ali the bromides and powders com. 
pounded, the littie fire-box remaining at 
its post when nothing else can be kept on 
the stomach. 

In damp and wmildewy seasons and 
laces the shrewd housewives scatter 
airos in the beds, the trunks and the 

linen closets, as with one stick of carbon 
the little stove keeps up its gentle heat for 
more than four bours, and by putting tn 
two pieces it burns for six and eight hours, 
The little box of perforated tin or copper, 
with its calico covering anu sliding wp, 
costs from three cents to ten cents, and tue 
carbons that come in a paper like fire- 
crackers, are Only one cent for ten. 

The Japanese carry « kairo in their 
long sleeves, where they can hold it in 
their hands or slip it in their broad girdios, 
where the warmth will spread and 
generally cheer them the most, 

Why the exporters have never taken up 
the kairo with enthusiasin is a mystery. 
Next after tea the kairo is the greatest 
blessing Japan can give to the world, 

-_- el — 


BotH Foraot THEMSELVES, — “My 
beautitul Chooiia, I nefler tire of Luking at 
your lotely bair!’’ 

The young couple sat in the elegant par- 
lor of an hotel enjoying a tete-a teve. They 
wereon their wedding tour, Julla Vano 
Siankins, the beautiiul Pennsylvanian 
heiress, who had met the distinguished 
foreign nobleman, Count de Bergamot, 
while ona visit to ber friends in New 
York, had yielded to the jinpuisive ardor 
with whiecn the count had pressed hissult, 
and alter a brief courtship the two were 
married. 

Life looked blissful and romantic to the 
ecstatic young couple,and @ future full of 
rose-erm bowered vistas, endless moonlight 
reveries,and the dreamy dolce far niente of 
faraway tropical Edeus, whose existence 
was guessed by both but unsp:ken by 
either, rose beture their rapturous vision, 

The head of the beautiful bride rested 
confidingiy on the shoulder of ber husband, 
the noble Count do Bergamot, and al the 
sound of his voioe she looked up. 

“fT am giad, my dear count,” she said, 
“that uy bair pleases you.”’ 

Lifting the lovely bead from hisshoulder 
the noble torelgner ran bis fingers througn 


the wavy nasses Ol ner gOoldeu hair for a 
few momentsin silence, anu then, with a 
deferential, suggestive inflection of voice, 
he absently said—“Have a shampoo, air?” 
Recovering bimself as bis bridge wooked 
at hing with @ start of surprise, he drew 
froin bis pocket a ratoer lean pocket-boox, 
took # bank note from it, and handed it to 
her, 
“My tear Choolla,’’ he said, ‘let me 
te happiness of giffiag you iny fret presen 
ponish!” 
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MASKED, 





BY Wa. W. Lone. 





You are more to me than any other woman 
Ever was or eer can be, and yet 

The world's decree is, each to each is nothing— 
Smiling, we wear our masks and hide regret, 


And so we laugh, although sharp pain lies under, 
The trom wilifits vigils stern will keep; 
And never & moan the world's ears bearticss greet- 
ing 
Will be wrung out from our life's troubled deep. 


Love Conquers All. 


BINNKEK,”' BTC, KIC. 





CHAPTER I, 


' ARY!"’ 
“] am ooming, papa!’’ 
There was a ter of feet down the 


stone steps of the Manor House of High 
Dutton, and a girl in white muslin fiitted 
across the lawn towards the spot where the 
old Squire was ———- conte:nplating the 


beauty of his lilies and the glory of bis 
roses with profound satisfaction, 
‘'This is too bright a day for you to be 


cooped up in the house, my dear,’’ said 
Mr. Dutton, “Why are you not out 
here?”’ 

‘Il was reading, papa, such a delightful 
story,’’ answered the girl, “it came in 
the box from Mudie’s yesterday; and I 
haven't been able to put it down—posi- 
tively!’ 

“Staff and nonsense!’ returned the 


old man testily. ‘Now give me your arin, 
Mary, and we will take a walk through the 
park.’ 

Mary gave one es lance towards 
the house and that dainty little rooim of 
bers where the tascinating story lay in all 
the glory of gorgeous binding, and then 
reaignediy gave her arm to Mr, Dutton. 

She was atall, well-formed girl of eigh- 
teen, with dark-brown hair and lustrous 
eyes of the same hue, eyes that now lighted 
up with Joy and pleasure, and anon looked 
grave and severe, in lightning response to 
the girl’s ed ge 

She had the bright healthy hue and the 
free elastic step of the country-bred maiden; 
inevery movement of her dainty form 
there wastbe joyous rapture that comes 
with the first throb of awakening life to 
=~ aaa the innocent, and the untrou- 
b 


ht 


Happy and untroubled indeed mi 
ife 


utton well be, seeing that her 
was one unoclouded vista of serenity. 

Although she addressed the od gontle- 
man at ber side as papa, and he cailed her 
hia daughter, there was no tie of blood to 
link them together, 

Mr. Dutton bad adopted Mary when she 
wara littie child of four years, left an 
orphan by one swift stroke of the band of 
Fate, and having none to care for and cher- 
isb ber, 

He on hia part had been visited by a blow 
which to his mind at the time seemed worse 
than the severing stroke of death, his wife, 
a young handsome woman with an implac- 
able temper,had fied in a sudden fit of fury 
and unholy passion, and left him dis- 
honored and heart-rent to live his life 
alone. 

To bis stricken inind the helpiess condi- 
tion of little Mary Mardle seemed to mark 
the child out as a companion in desolation 
with bimeelf; and, although she was of 
humble parentage, her father was the vill- 
age clerk, her twotber the schoolmistress, 
the Squire took the child to his arins and 
reared her as his own daughter, 

He was perhaps the more constrained to 
take this child to his desolate heart in con- 
sequence of his utter friendlessness in othe: 


———_ 

His beadastrong pride bad ied bim into an 
undying quarre! with his younger and 
only brother, and his hatred dia not cease 
when the poor fellow was laid in bis grave, 
but was visited upon the son he ieft behind 
hit, 

And Jonathan Dutton had developed in- 
to a hard-hearted old man, with but one 
green spot in the arid waste of his desolate 
soul, and that the love he bore hie adopted 
daughter. 

He petted and indulged her in every 
possible way, and bad it not been for the 
watchful eye and gentle admonition of Mra, 
Netherbury, a lady who bad managed his 
household ever since the death of ber bus 
band, Major Netherbury, it is possible that 
Mr. Dutton would have gone far towards 
spoiling the mind and character of the little 
maiden. 

But Mary had grown to budding woman- 
hood without taint of selfisnness or want of 
amlability mixing with ber mind, and thus 
she wagon thie bright June morning a 
very light-hearted, pleasant English girl, 
happy with the full Joyousnes# of young 
life. 

“And pray what is this precious book 
which interests you #0 much all about, my 
dear?” asked the old nan as they leisurely 
trod the greensward. 





“Oh, @ delightful girl, quite lovable, 
named Aimee,”’ responded Many, “and a 
gentioman who falls in love with ber 
and then quarrels with his fainily in conse 
juence!”’ ; 

‘Ah, be behaves ke au ngratefu 

principled scamp, and dies Kea 
a ditch! gala the Sq ' wit A Savage 
sou Wi. 

“No, I don’t think s AUS Ww ere Mary ! 








unconsciously. ‘I was ob! to take a 

p at the ending, it isn't fair, you know, 
Batt did want to see what became of 
them. Itis poor Aimee who dies, 1 be 
lieve, and her husband and bis family are 
reconciled and——”’ 

‘*Aquest”’ burst outthe old man angrily, 
much to Mary’s astonishment. ‘Bat, pish— 
it’s always the way with those writing peo- 

le—they know as much about life as this 
Pisckthorn!”—and the Squire shook his 
stick wrathfully atsome imaginary novelist 
writhing in the throes of ignorance, 

His companion,suddenly coin prebending 
the reason of this outburst, grew graver, 


but said nothing. 

“I have told you, child,” ssid the Squire 
roe » ‘what i have suffered at the 
ands of ungrateful relatives; and do you 
think that I would ever be reconciled to 
one of them or cross my hand to theirs? 
Never! I have shaken their hateful forms 
from out my remembrance; and may they 


Mary gently, 


“Oh, papa,” interru 
Surely there will 


“are you not too harsh 
come a time when——”’ 

“Never,” buratin the oid man passion- 
ately—*‘never! { have but one being in —{ 
remnant of a heart, and tbat is yoursell, 
my child, I know you love me; I know 
that you will always do your duty to me. 
And when ] am dead and gone you will 
bave your reward,” 

“Oh, papa,”’ protested the girl, ‘1 want no 
reward! And do nottalk of your being 
dead and gone, it is horrible!’’ 

“Tut, tut, Mary! The parsons and the 
doctors tell us we muat all die at some 
time, not that I feel like dying,” he ocon- 
tinued. ‘I have never felt better in my 
life. No, I don’t think I shall die just yet. 
But you see all these acres,’’ he added 
hastily, as if anxious to stray from an un- 
pleasant contemplation, ‘‘all these acres, 
these trees and meadows, farms and home- 
steada stretohing away there as far as your 
eye can reach?’’ and indicated these objects 
with a rapid wave of bis stick. ‘Well, 
when that event which they tell us is 
bound to happen occurs to me all these will 
be yours, Mary.”’ 

“Oh, papa, I do not desire it!’’ cried 
Mary, the tears in her .r eyes, ‘*‘What- 
ever could I do with itall? And, if it 
meant parting from you, I should hate it 
all; and perhaps——”’ 

‘Perhaps what?” quickly demanded Mr, 
Dutton, 

“If your own kith and kin thought that 
they had been rorbea of their heritage,’’ 
answered Mary timidly, ‘they might feel 
very bitter an angry; and I would not Jise 
to wrong any one.’ 

“Bitter and angry!’ ejaculated the savage 


old man, “Ion:y hope the knowledge, 
when it comes to them, may choke them! 
What else do you su 80 heartily de- 
sire as that, silly girl?” 

Mary sighed a little, but did not make 
any reply. 


he bad beard all this rancor and _ bitter- 
ness before, and with her gentile useful- 
ness had sought to stem the current of 
the old man’s malevolenoe, but to no pur- 
2086, 
. He seemed to revel in laying bare to her 
all the hatred and uncharita bleness which 
permeated bis warped mind, and in show- 
ing her that the guif between himself and 
his kindred wasfone which would never be 
bridged over. 

There was silence between them for a 
while, each revolving a train of thought 
awakened by the Squire’s worda, until be 
said: 

“I met Captain Carver this morning, 
Mary, and asked him to come over to 
lunch. You don’t object, I suppose?’’ he 
added, with a sidelong glanoe at the little 

irl. 

. “Oh, papa, of oourse not!’’ answered 
Mary, looking downwards quickly with 
just the faintest blush in the world. 

Then, as she raised her eyes and met 
the old inan’sinquiring glance, sne laugh- 
ed and said, “Why should 1 object, 
papae?’’ 

“Why should you, indeed?”’ echoed Mr. 
Dutton. ‘Do you know, Mary,’’ he pur- 
sued, ‘a little bird told me that somebody 
admired somebody else very much in- 
deed?” 

The faint tinge on Mary’s cheek grew 
viaitbly deeper, but she answered, with a 
laugh: 

‘i'm afraid little birds make mistakes 
sometimes, papal’ 

“Not my little bird,” rejoined the Squire 
with the serene wisdom of age, ‘He is al- 
ways correct. And the Captain is heir to 
the Carver property,’’ Mr. Dutton went on; 
“and old Carver the banker is very rich, 
You might do worse, Mary.” 

This last recommendatory quality was 
lost upon ——— who was thinking consid- 
érably more of the curly black hair and 
handsome eyes which the Captain now 
possessed rather than of the golden treas- 
ure in which he would one day rejoice. 

“Well, there be is in the flesh!” exclaim- 
od the Squire shortly afterwards, as they 
emerged from the woody park on the lawn, 
and caughtsight of the tall form of the 
bandsome Captain, the hope of the Carvers 
of Carver Hall, bulating the gravel 
walk in front of the house. 

“Ah, you rogue, you want to run across 
to him!” said the Squire, gently pinching 
her arm, 

‘No, indeed, papal’’ answered Mary with 
dignity. “I don’t wish to run after Captain 
Carver, thank you.’’ 


a 2 * » * oe 
Squire Datton wasa inan with few friends 
and many enemies, 
tie seemed to have imbibed the passion 
tor quarreling from his very cradié-time, 
for he fought his nurse,bullied his brother, 





| Prospects entirely 


and rendered the life of — -_r—ms any- 
thing but an unmixed biessin 

It was little wonder that he w to 
man’s estate morose and im 6, and 
that, what with his wife’s perfidy and his 
quarrel with his brother and nephew, he 
had become as bitter as gall. 

Hie neighbors disliked him, and he re- 
turned their aversion with interest,consort- 
ing with few, and rarely showing himself 
at festive 

With some however he still held inter- 
course; and amongst this favored minority 
were the Carvers of Carver Hail, the bank- 
ing magnates of the neighboring town of 

allingham, 

Jackson Carver, the father, was a long- 
beaded, flinty-hearted man of the world, 
whose pride was mercantile ratber than 
territorial, and who affected to look down 
upon the surrounding landed gentry for 
the very efficient reason that they looked 
down upon him without any affectation 
whatever. 

There was a time,quite within the family 
memory, when the Carvers had not been 
bankers, but ———- considerably lower 
in the social scaie; and although the dis- 
criminating exclusiveness of the landed in- 
telligence might tolerate a banker, it could 
not in any wise tolerate a baker,which use- 
ful, not to say profitable, occupation, it was 
darkly whispered, had been successfully 
followed by the Carvers of a period none 
too remote for the family happiness. 

Captain Felix however was an exquisite 
ofthe exquisites, and, despite a certain 
flavor of the “come-and-adore-me” air, was 
a considerable favorite amon the mar- 
riageable maidens of the district, who recog- 
nizedin hima man witb pros s suffi- 
ciently brilliant to render him a prize 
worth winning, and attractive enough to 
render his capture a creditable feat. 

But Felix had of late appeared to find 
that the Manor House beld irresistible at- 
tractions for him, forhe was to be found 
there on every available opportunity; and 
the marriageable waidens were whispering 
that he was setting his cap at that parisb- 
clerk girl, who, it was also whispered, was 
to be the fortunate heiress of the quarrel- 
some old man who bad ado her. 

But, if thetruth must be told, Captain 
Felix wasacting only under orders, 

His father desired him to marry and set- 
tle down, and had hinted to him with toler- 
able plainness that Miss Mary Dutton wuss 
the most eligible young lady in the district 
for the accomplishment of this interesting 
purpose, 

By this phrase Jackson Carver meant 
that Mary would be the richest prize in the 
county; and, on the principle of the im- 
possibility of having too much of a good 
thing, he desired to see Mary and her money 
the property of his son. 

And Osptain Felix, who paeeemans pe 
fectly what was required of him,turned his 
lazy attention to what he described as mak- 
ing the running. 

ie felt sufficient interest in Mary to find 
this process a tolerably Stereo occu pation; 
but he was too utterly listiess and sel f-satis- 
fied to fall in love with any woman to any 
appreciable extent, 

The whole thing was a nuisance, but, as 
the gov’nor had ordered it, he was too 
lazily indifferent to rebel, particularly as 
he had no positive objection to marrying 
Miss Dutton, whom he considered to be an 
uncommonly fine girl—rather innocent, 
and a sortof thing, but not at all bad 
form 

‘‘What a lovely afternoon, Miss Mary!’’ 
said Captain Felix, with a yawn. “It makes 
one long to be a lotus-eater, like those 
fellows of Tennyson’s, you know, who 
‘came untoa land where it was always after- 
noon.’”’ 

“Rather unsubstantial fare, I should 
think, lotus-eating,” laughed Mary. “A 
new kind of vegetarian diet, I suppose you 
would call it,” 

Captain Felix laughed lazily and stretch. 
ed his long form into a more comfortable 
attitude, 

Luncueon was over, and the two young 
people were sitting in wicker-chairs in the 
shade of a monster oak at the @nd of the 
lawn, whither they had betaken themselves, 
while tbe Squire indulged in the blissful- 
ness of forty winks and Mrs, Netherbury 
sought refuge from the noonday heat in her 
cool room aunidet o. of her tavorite pas- 
time of needlewor 

Captain Felix had in consequence a fair 
field wherein to pursue the bent of his ama- 
vory inclinations, and he was in fact revolv- 
ing in his mind the desirability of coming 
to an immediate understanding on this 
a occasion, and of learning his 
‘ate. 

But there were one or two points which 
hung in the balance, and rendered it a diffi- 
cult matter for Captain Felix to make up 
bis mind and take the fatal plunge, 


He was not desperately in love with Mary 
Dutton, butin his own lazy self-satisfiea 
way he admired her; and his self-assurance 
led him to believe that Mary was in love 
with tiun, 

But intertwined with his sentimental 
regard for the fair bright girl whom he was 
lazily watching trom beneath his halt- 
closed eyelids was a very practical curiosity 
concerning ber prospects of succession to 
the domain of High Dutton. 

He recognized the fact quite plainly that 
the possession of this magnificent estate— 
inagnificent at leastin his eyes—would in- 
crease his consequence and importance in 
most essential ways. 

Although not particularly meroenary,the 
bope of the Carvers was pre-eminently mor- 
ai, and he knew that, alth ugh his ng 
eaded father, whom his worldly 
ljepended, would effu- 
sively welcome as a daughter-in-law the 
heiress of his old friend J onathan Dutton, 


upon 





he would accord but scant grace to a penni- 


less young lady,whose sole patrimony eon- 
alsted < of the wishes of his excellent 
friend; and this was why the Captain hesi. 
tated to utter the words which would fix 
bis 


doom, 

Could the unconscious gir! at his side but 
have looked into the de of his mind 
and read what was —_s therein, she 
would doubtless have oo: erably altered 
her nion of Captain Felix Carver, for 
ashe little thought that god-like being, while 
admiringly watching ber from beneath his 
d ng eyelids, was contemplating the 

lity of extracting from her some hint 
ing the momentous question of her 
fortune which exercised bis mind. 

The Fates favored him, for Mary unocon- 
sciously afforded him the information be 
was longing to gain. 

“A penny for your thoughts, Miss Dut- 
ton,’”’ said Felix. 

“T wasthinking, Oaptain Carver,” re- 
plied , awakening from her medita- 
tion, ‘‘what a dreadful thing it is for people 
--particularly relations—to quarrel, and to 
bate each other 8» much, when a little 
forbearance might set everthing right!" 

“y ee with you, Miss Mary, most pro- 
foundly. There’s hardly anything in thia 
world worth quarreling avout, ou 
thinking of the Square, I sup si 

“Yes,” answered Mary. ‘It seems so 
strange thai one who is #0 good and kind 
should nourish such dreadful animosity 
against his own kindred.” 

‘‘He’d never kine and be friends, and all 
that sort of thing, [ suppose?” said Felix, 
in a careless tone, 

“Never, I am afraid,” replied Mary 
kindly. 

‘(What a dear little hypocrite!’ thought 
the Captain. 

Then he added aloud, “There was a ne- 
phew,1l believe—a scapegrace who offended 
him mortally—was there not?”’ 

‘Yes; his brother’s only son,”’ answered 
the girl. “I believe be detests him more 
than all the others. He will never forgive 
him! It seems so dreadful!” 

“Then his chance of succeeding to the 
property is very small?”’ observed the Cap- 
tain, opening bis a eyelids a littie. 

“He has none at 1, | am sorry to say,” 
replied Mary, with perfect sincerity. “It 
seems wrong; it will be line Esau robbed 
of his birtbright.’’ 

The Captain breathed freely, he had made 
up his mind about the plunge, 

“TI fancy it’s cooler now,’ he remarked, 
after another interval of silence. ‘“Shali 
we stroll down as far ay the coppice, Miss 
Mary, and shake off the afternoon idie- 
ness?” 

“Then 
already?’ 
work, 

“Yes; since you will not make one of 
that enchan band, | am afraid it would 
ser its charm, don’t you know!” responded 

elix. 

Mary blushed, and turned towards the 


ou’re tired of being a lotus-eater 
laughed Mary, rolling up her 


trees, 

The sunlight was giancing through the 
interlacing foliage, the birds were caroling 
merrily overhead, and the grasshopper was 
chirping among the bracken as Mary and 
Felix took their way through the long line 
of noble trees, 

All nature seemed awake and joyous; 
and in the fresh young heart of tne girl 
awoke a corresponding echo of the universal 
sweetness, 

It was good to live, perhaps to be loved, 
and a tremor—a sweet thrill of delicious 
fear — quivered through that lightsome 
heart. 

Captain Felix was young, if not impres- 
sionable, and the jaded conqueror of many 
ball-rooms was not wholly without a nerv- 
ous sensation in the region of his waistcoat 
when he found himself face to face with a 
desire, as ardent as his languid soul could 
make it, to learn his fate. 

Nay, he was more in love with his beau- 
tiful companion than he was prepared to 
admit to himself, and it might bave veen 
that, left to himself, Felix would have had 
less thought of the worldly oconsidera- 
— that now mingled with his medita- 
tions. 


They had reached the little foot-bridge 
which crossed the stream that wound its 
way through the High Dutton domain. 
Felix bad taken the girl’s little nand, and 
it was trembling in bis. 

What was thie strangs quivering in her 
breast, this fluttering of that busy beart, 
which would not beat in measured pulsa- 
tions, but struggled wildly in bounding 
= Was this love?’’ she asked her- 
self, 

“My father wants me toleavethe Army 
and settie down, Miss Mary,’’ said Captain 
Felix; “and I’ve come to you for advice. 
What shall I teil him?” he asked, drawin 
closer and holding the trembling little han 
more tightly. ‘May I tell him I love 
you, and that you love me, dear Mary?” 

There was no answer, but the girl’s beart 
was beating more furiously. 

Pe. = sae I tell him that, love?” murmured 
elix. 

Then there was a shy upward glance 
trom a pair of radiant eyes, a glance ful! of 
trust and hope and joy unspeakable, and 
Captain Felix had caught the trembling 
form in his arms,and a quivering littie 
voice whispered : 

“Yes, you may tell him that.” 

“And that we will leave the Army, and 
settle down at once?”’ 

“No, not for a long, long time,’’ replied 











Mary—‘“not for ever so long! I am 80 
young; and there is papa, I could not leave 
papa.’’ 

For answer Captain Felix kissed the red 
lips, and murmured “My darling. 

Even the man of the world felt the earth 


was fairer this bright June afternoon than 
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was its wont, and he so far overcame his 
languor as to permit himself to feel bliss- 
fal 


CHAPTER IL. 


OW much d’you ex on this, mis- 
ter?” said the pawnbroker’s counter- 
man, holding up a seedy coat with 

outspreai arms, and taking in its merits 
—which were few—and its defecta—which 
were numeérous—in one comprehensive 
glance, 

The inquiry was addressed to a shabby- 
looking man who wore bis ill-conditioned 
silk hat in a somewhat jaunty fashion, and 
who formed one of a group of five or six 
customers crowded into a small box-like 
compertment on the otner side of the pawn- 
tetton roach di 

‘How m sa au wanted 
mister?’”’ asked the Tootsies 4 " ; 

“Hall a jimmy,” replied the shabby man 


promptly. 
“Halia Yay 1” echoed the countryman 
with a sniff of disdain, first at the coat and 


oe ite owner, “What d’you take us 
lo 

“People who know something, of course,”’ 
replied the other, unabashed — ‘people 
who have discrimination enough to recog- 
nize a good sourd coat when they see 
one, 

“Look bere, mister—no larks!”’ said the 
counterman with a oe. “T’1l tell you what 
I'll do,” he added, in a sudden burst of 
contidence—“I’1l lend you a dollar, if that’s 
any use toyou.” 

“That be hanged 


!’ cried the rietor 
of the article. eo” 


“Make it three  half- 


\ crowns.” 


. “Can’t do it, sir,” returned tne pawn- 
twroker—‘“‘can’t, really! Look here, mister 
—-I’ll make it six on this coat! it isn’t 
worth it, but seeing it’s you os 

‘“Very well,” interrupted the owner im- 
patiently; “I suppose I must take it.’’ 

The business completed, the man pocket- 
ed — ticket and his money, and passed out 
leisurtely into the street. 

{t was a busy, well-lighted street, a short 
distan from Leicester Squaro, crowded 
with bésrrows, shouting hawkers, and wo- 
men marketing. 

For a few moments he with his 
hands in, his pockets and his back against 
a lamp-plost, gazing moodily at the pawn- 
broker’s ,sbop. 

“Good gracious, and I was a gentleman 
once,”’ he said, with a bitter intonation in 
his voice, “and would as soon have thought 
of enterin:z a pawnshop as—as of living in 
a garret! 4 nd now—well, I’m confounded- 
ly glad tot ave anything to pawn. Whata 
long time azo that was though,” he added 
—“fourteen or fifleen y I should 
think!” 

Then he .urned and walked off up the 
street. 

He was not an ill-favored man, and given 
that he had bsen bebited in a decent suit of 
clothes and that a beard of three or four 
—_ growth had been removed from his 
chin, he might, by the sid of his aquiline 
nose, heavy moustache, and blue eyes, 
have presented a fairly aristocratic appear- 
ance. 

As it was, these favoring conditions were 
absent, and he simply looked what he was, 
a broken-down gentleman, whose taste in 
drees had disappeared in company with 
many other good things that had doubt- 
less pertained to him in more palmy 
da 

r. Bernard Dutton—for this shabby 
stranger was none other than the nephew 
of the Squire of High Dutton, strolled on 
listlessly, hesitated outside the first public- 
bouse he reached, and then on to 
the next, which he entered without any 
hesitasion whatever. 

Mr. Dutton took something brown and 
steaming with a floating slice of lemon, 
and took it with gusto; then he “troubled’’ 
the barmaid for another, and yet an- 
other. 

Remembering after the lapse of an hour 
or so that old saw concerning the beauty of 
variety, Mr. Dutton strolled out as care- 
lessly as be had atrolled in,and turned into 
Oxtord Street. 

Arriving there, he suddenly seemed to 
make up his mind concerning his destina- 
tion,for he jumped on to a passing omnibus 
which was traveling towards the North of 
London, 

Perhaps in all that great city,so dreary 
with the shadows of ruined iives and break- 
ing hearts, there was no human being 
whose career presented a more pitiable in- 
stance of fair promise blighted, of fair 
hopes crusbed, and the better portion of a 
nature generous and buoyant broken be- 
neath the merciless touch of ignoble and 
debasing misery than that of this worn- 
looking man of five-and-thirty, in whom it 
would have been difficult to recognize the 
bright ae lad who had made the old hall 
ot High Dutton ring with his merry laugh- 
ter in the days of his youth. 

A spendthrift, pleasure-loving father, who 
rapidiy squandered his patrimony and 
brought his young wife to an early grave 
by bis careless recklessness, was bardly the 
best preceptor for a wayward youth with 
weak nesses in plenty intermixed with his 
more generous attributes; and the lea bad 
not profited greatly by his father’s ex- 
ample, 

Bat, despite the scant attention bestowed 
upon him by his parent, the boy had loved 
him dearly withallthefervor of bis young 
passionate heart. 

His school and college vacations were 
ehiefly spent at his uncie’s house; until 
one day there came the feud between the 





brothers whicn resulted in undying en- | 


mity. 

Bernard was nineteen at the time, high 
spirited and ftuli of affectio for his hand 
some, brilliant father. and @ elected 





follow his father’s fortanes rather than 
adopt the more worldly-wise course of tak- 
ing sides with his 6. 

few words of contem bitterness 
from the elder man concerning his brother 
Aubrey, a fiery rejoinder from the youth 
afew moments of altercation, an 
Bernard shook the dust of High Dutton 
a feet, and went off to his father in 

on. 

Then came a letter from his unale, 
full of bitter sentences and unjust inter- 
ences, and the breach was rendered irre- 
parable, 

Another year, and Bernard was left fa- 
therleas, for tbe bigh pressure of Aubrey 
Datton’s life was not alarly conducive 
to longevity, and he died with painful sud- 
denness—heart-disease, the doctors said — 
and Bernard remembered that the fell 
complaint had sent many of his kindred to 
their graves, 

He wrote to his uncle, in the midst of his 
sorrows, a tender-hearted expression of 
poignant feeling for the father that lay 
a and a maaful attempt at reconcilia- 


De 

Acurtand brutally-indifferent note was 
the response, and the lad turned from 
the gentle impulse that bad prompted nis 
letter and cursed his uncle out of his 
heart. 

Thus he found himself at twenty, with a 
few hundred pounds in money, the rem- 
nants of his father’s scattered fortune, an 
old family name that had peen familiar on 
men’s tongues as far back asthe days of the 
early Plantagenets, and an utter ignorance 
of any practicable or reputable mode of 
earning his livelihood, and without a 
guiding band to lead him. 

His money rapidly disappeared, and how 
be had then contrived to exist he would 
probably bave bad a difficulty in ex- 
plaining; but necessity is a sharp school- 
inaster. 

At onetime he was teaching languages 
at infinitesimal fees, at another he was seil- 
ing coals on commission, at another he was 
perambulating the suburbs with a patent 
candle-extinguisher. 

Bat all this time his morai nature was 
sinking lower; the painful misery of tne 
struggie for existence wascrusbing and 
ruthlessly demolishing the finer instincts 
ofthe man, and he turned with reckless 
despair to debasing excitement to relieve 
the dull horror of his existence, 

And his weakness permitted him to sink 
thus low; without hope of rising out of this 
Slough of Despond which encompassed 
him, he allowed himself to drift farther 
and farther away from one heritage of 
his existence — the heritage of mon- 
hood. 

And, as he now sat on the top of the om- 
nibus, he was unable wholly to stifle the 
galling remembrance of what he was, what 
ne hed been, and what he might have 
been, but too utterly broken-spirited and 
despondent to make a serious attempt to 
_ himself from the ruin of his present 
life, 

The omnibus reached its destination, and 
Mr. Dutton descended and threaded his 
way through a maze of dimly-lighted 
streets until he reached a dark-looking, 
somewuat isolated house with a dim lamp 
flickertag in an open doorway and a 
green-baize door at the end of the dark 


Bernard Dutton walked into the 6, 
pushed open the swing baize door, nodded 
to a man who was seated inside, and who 
appeared to be the custodian of the en- 
trance, and, without pausing, entered a 
large room which was shut off from the 
outer world by anotber door labelled ‘For 
Members Onoly.”’ 

The room was very large and lofty, and 
was brilliantly lignted witn glittering 
chandeliers, 

At one end wasa liquor-barand ranged 
around the room were a number of stufled 
seats and long tables, at which men and 
youths were seated playing cards and gam- 
bling with feverish eagerness, 

There was also a piano at one corner, and 
a showily-dreassed young woinan was ham- 
mering out a waltz with considerable de- 
monstrativeness for the benefit of a dozen 
cou ples of yaaa men and tawdry-looking 
maidens who occupied the floor in the cen- 
tre of the room or hall, and were dancing 
away to their hearts’ content. 

To the worn mind of the new-comer the 
scene presented littie novelty, for he had 
seen the same ry a d junketing times 
without number, he being a member of the 
Athenian Club, which was the olassic title 
of this haunt of evil, by virtue of the pay. 
ment of one shilling per month as subscrip- 
tion; and he had come there to-night not to 
woralize, but to gamble witb the few 
shillings he had extracted from the cautious 
Jowler, 

He crossed the room, and took a seat at a 
table where some half-dozen men were 
playing faro,a gambling game involving 
nothing but sheer chance; and,after a word 
or two uf greeting, he was putting his stake 
in with the reat, 

The soene presented little variation 
throughout the evening end into the early 
inorning; the dancers gradually dropped 
off, some of the card-tables became vacant, 
and gradually the members slowly dis 
persed. 

The cheerful proprietor,a German Jew 
of bland and insinuating aspect,rabbed his 
hands continually and drank his own vile 
liquor at the expense of every one who felt 
disposed to pay for that questionavis pleas- 


when, finding that the great majority of his 


patrons had departed and the trade of the | 


re:naining few had dwindied to nothing,he 
politely intimated that the closing time of 
the Athenian Ciub bad arrived 


Bernard had ieft tke faro-taple, and was 





ductors, An 
ure, until the smal! hours of the morning, | 


sitting hed? ths bar, dtidking braady dud- 
He had converted the few 


presen nner EE 


ver, ——— ” 
luck that attended operations; 
wee a youth who was sitting beside 
him, and who, in addition to the 
—— which late bours and unbeaithy, 
vitiating pursuits had imprinted on bh 
delicate face, wore a look of nervous de- 
spondency and wretchedness moat painful 
“* ‘De tl drank off his 
r. Da presently rose, dran 

liquor, ana senoned SP his coat. “i 

‘Come alon ie, you go my way 
he said to the 
_ = lost wir” 

“ ing again,I su il 

“Yes,” answered the Prod dejectedly, 
‘Just upon sixteen shillings.” 

“All you had about you, eh?” said his 
compenion, with a shrewd glance. 

Tne boy nodded, and there was another 


pause, 
“Look go Bek broke in Mr. Dutton 
suddenly, “it’s rather hard lines on your 
mother and sister, your losing your money 
like this al ways, don’t you think?” 

“That's the worst of it,” replied Willie 
vehemently, ‘I poomee mother to brin 
ber some to-night, and-- and — well, 
thought my confounded luck would turn 
and I should be able to take her a good 
deal more, so I came on to the club. It’s 
beastly cruel!’’ 

‘You ought to ¢ up this confound ed 
club, Willie,” Bernard Dutton, ‘It'll 
ruin you, my boy—take my word for 
it. 

“IT know, of course I ought to!” replied 
the other. “I mean to, as soon as I get 
back a little, you know, of what I have 
lost.’’ 

Mr. Dutton shook his head, 

‘No, no, Will, that won’tdo. Give it up, 
iad, at once,’’ 

“i won’t go there n,” declared the 
youn fellow warmly—“upon my word | 
won't!’ 

“That’s right, Will, stick to it,” sald Ber- 
nard, ‘“Here’s your street; and, look here, 
lad, I’ve been winning to-night, take this 
sovereign and ove it to your mother, You 
can me some otuer time, any way 


» who rose and followed 


you li There, don’t make a fuss! Cut 
— ‘ 
With a hasty band-sbake, and leaving the 


lad to make his way howe, relieved and 
unutterably thankful, Mr. Dutton hurried 
away, and at length reached his street—a 
atreet of tall grim houses, in one of which 
was the attic which represented to him 
all that he could know of the word home. 


[TO BE OONTINUEBD. | 





THIEVES AND THE Hovuss.—It isa singu- 
lar Ging that almost every one keeps his 
jewelry in the top bureau drawer, and that 


19 the place a jef usually ransacks 
aneuher enithg shea” 


After going through the bureau drawers 
he opens trunks and searches other places 
in the room where he thinks he is likely to 
find any thing, and then he maxes a tour 
through the rooms on the upper floors, He 
will continue his search until the office or 
signal is given him by one of his conteder- 
ates that he is in immediate danger, and he 
then goes toward the window through 
which he entered and lies low until he is 
again signaled. 

Sometimes a member of the gang will 
occupy 8 room several doors froma house 
which he intends to rob, Then he can 
cross the roofs of the house and can by 
ueans of arope tied about the chimney 
descend to any window in the house and 
enter, and when his work is done he can 
go back the same way and take the rope 
with him. 

A person who enters a house in the dead 
hour of the night is a desperate man. If, 
while he is going through the house, he 
hears a noise and thinks the occupants are 
alarmed, he will make every effort to es- 
cape, and if he finds that his way is barred 
ne will fight for his toes and murder, if 
it is necessary, to effect bis escape. The 
best thing for persons to do when they hear 
any one in their room isto let them alone 
or frighten them off, and not attempt to 
keep them in the house, for trouble, and 
possibly murder, is bound to follow. I 
never heard of a professional committing a 
deliberate murder. He only does it when 
it 19 absolutely necessary to effect his es- 
cape, 

The greatest enemy this class of thieves 
has isthe small dog that is allowed to 
travel over the nouse, If whenthey enter 
he bappens to be upstairs he barks and 
alarms the occupants of the house, and as 
tue thief approaches him he backs anti! he 
wets under the bed or some other piece of 
iurniture, and continues barking until the 
thief either leaves the house through fear 
or because the barking dog has attracted 
tne attention of some one in the house. 
Such a dog is feared by thieves more than 
a mastiff, 

ee 

TREES AND LIGHTNING.—The reason 
which lies at the bottom of the general be- 
lief on the Continent of EKarope that ligbt- 
ning strikes the Lombardy poplar trees in 
preference to others is coming Ww light. 
Green herbage and green wood—sappy 
wood—are excellent conductors of electri- 
city. A treeis shattered by lightning only 
when the discharge reaches the naked trunk 
or naked branches, which are poorer con- 
old-fashioned Lombardy 
poplar, by its height,by Its compiete cover- 


log of twigs and sina!ll branches, and their 
foliage, down almost to the ground, and by 
ite sappy wood, makes a capital lightning- 
rod,and acheap ons. Happily no one cal 
patent it and bring it round a Wag an 





Scientific and Useful. 


Cnpen-V PuLr.—Cedar-wood pulp 

haart abel to a paper for Bey ~ 

ng up w as 8 
servative again siothe, he wood dea 
is the heretofore wasted chips of the pencil 
manutactory. 

Rats a a+ pny one or some 
newspapers, kn to a ! 
the palp in a suitable solution Ot pealie 
acid. hile wet force the pulp into any 
crevice or hole made by mice or rats. Re- 
sult, disgusted retreat, with sore snouts 
—_ feet, on the part of the would-be intru- 

ers, 


Noss-BLeEep.—A simple 





plan of stop- 
ping bleeding of the nose has lately been 
ad Grasp the nose firmly with the 
finger and thumb for ten or fifteen mip- 
utes; by thus completely stopping the 
movement of air through the nose (which 
displaces freshly formed clots) you will 
tavor the clotting of the blood, and wiil 
frequently stop hemorrhage. 


NATURAL Soap,.—A California company 
is about to n the manufacture of soap 
from clay con ing soap properties, pre- 
sumably similar in character to the natural 
soap well which has been discovered vear 
Buflalo Gap, in Dakota. The soap is 
skimmed trom a boiling spring, and har- 
dens by exposure totheair. It is like soft 
clay and can be gathered with ashovel. It 
is supposed to be a mixture of borax, alkali 
and lubricating oil. 


BLAOKING.—An experienced shoemaker 
says that blacking greatly shortens the life 
of shoes. As blacking cannot well be dis- 
pensed with, though, he advises that the 
shoes, or rather those parts which are pol- 
ished, be liberally rubbed with oil. Such 
treatment about once every two weeks, or 
thereabouts, but after the blacking has 
first been scraped off, will, be says, not 
only make the leather more pliable, and 
consequently easier on the foot, but ma- 
terially curtail the shoemaker’s bill. 


Tue Eono-MakgR.—The “echo-maker”’ 
is a new invention to be used on ships at 
sea. Is hasa rifle, with a flaring funnel 
upon it. When an obstacle is supposed to 
be near the vessel the rifie is fired in that 
direction, and if there is any obstacle it re- 
flects the sound back into the funnel. The 
time required for the reflected sound to 
reach the funnel is measured by a special 
apparatus, and will indicate the distance of 
the object. The return sound has been 
heard trom a fort halfa mile away, and 
from passing steamers a quarter of a mile 
away. 


Farm and ib arden, 


PouLTRY.—Dressed poultry should not 
be packed for ome pyre until entirely 
cold. It then should be laid in clean strsw, 
breast down, keeping wings and legs close 
to the body. See that there is no discolor- 
ation of the biood upon the skin. If the 
heads are removed pull up the skin of the 
neck and tie it over the severed portion 
with a bit of strong thread or twine. 


DISINFROTANTS.—A cheap and conve- 
nient disinfectant may be prepared voy 
mixing one bushel of finely si dirt and 
one pound of chloride of lime, If tine w- 
bacco dust be added it will assist in pre- 
venting lice. The dirt #0 prepared ef be 
dusted over the floors or any portion of the 

oultry-bhouse, and it will greatly assiat in 

eeping off disease and vermin, The oost 
is but a trifle. 








Tuk Season.—The work of next year 
should begin now. Although the crops 
ot this season are being he-vested, the 
ground trom which they are taken should 
not remain idle. The hardest work of 
farming is to keep down weeds and grass. 
Much of this labor could be saved if fight- 
ing the weeds should be continued until 
the appearance of trost, instead of giving 
up the land to them as soon as the crops 
are off, 


Oup CHINA, ETo.—Old china, broken 
earthenware and other similar materials 
can be made serviceable by pounaing them 
forthe hens. The hens will preter then to 
broken shells or any other gritty material. 
They are used inthe gizzard for grinding 
the food, and are really necessary, as many 
kinds of gravel are too round and do not 
answer the purpose, All gritty, —— 
substances used by poultry should be sharp 
and cutting. 


ENsILAGE.—Ensilage is really winter 
green tood, although itt is fed to cows as a 
regular portion of the ration, yet the pigs, 
horses, sheep and poultry relish it at times, 
Itisthe cheapest food that can be pro- 
duced tor winter use, and its value von- 
sista not only of its nutritious matter but 
also of the benefit derived trom it as a sub- 
stitute for the dry food which cattle are 
compelled to eat during a long winter, the 
ensilage taking the place of glass or succu- 
lent food. 


Hoa-BrEEDING.—Every farm that is de- 
voted to hog-breeding to any considerable 
extent should have a pen specially oon. 
structed and set apart for a hospital. It 


should be built with a view to warmth, air 
and light The lack of such a place has 
caused the death of hundreds of promising 
litters of pigs, unfortunately born when 
the thermometer was at zero or below; } 
as been the means of spreading conta 
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Women's Influence. 


It is very ofven the case that mothers and 
sisters complain of the length and dulness 
of the home iife, and we hear them re- 
mark, “Oh! the boys will go out; you see, 
it is so dull for them at home, and, of 
course, they like a little company and to 
smoke, and that sort of thing.’’ 

Of course they do, and the strange thing 
is, that they cannot have the pleasaut chat 
and smoke at home, so that the mother 
and sisters who complain #0 much may 
share in the general amusement. Whose 
fault is it that evenings at home are so dull 
in some houses? Happily we need not 
say in all, 

Mothers and sisters—all you who clamor 
for women’s rights and greater influence in 
the State—have you not here a power 
which the highest statesman would envy 
you? Do you not bring up and influence 
the boysand men? Are they not taught 
at your knees? Is it not from you that 
they should learn their highest code of 
honor and morality? 

Ob girls! do not mind it the boys do 
find fault and tease. They only do it be- 
cause they are 80 fond and proud of you, 
that they want youto do better than other 
tellows’ sisters, 

Do you feel iuctined to sit and read all 
the evening, Or spend it in some other un- 
sociable way? 

Remember that for your brothers, God 
has given you in charge the highest work 
that woman is capable of performing. To 
you Hle has entrusted that great gitt of in- 
fluence, which is so mighty for good or 
evil. To youthey ought to be able to Jook 
tor love, confidence and sympathy in the 
many troubles that are sure to beset a 
man’s footsteps in the world, 

When the male part of the family comes 
in it ia the duty of the ladies to be bright 
and emiling, and to do everything in their 
power to keep them in the house to which 
they have returned, perhaps through 
temptations which you sate at home, 
warmly sheltered from the world, never 
dream of. 

Do they come in cross and tired? What 
wonder? if that but provokes you to be 
more loviog and attentive to them; tor are 
they not tired through endeavoring to keep 
you in that secure home, which they only 
ask you to make bright and cheertul tor 
them. 

It youdo not smile for them at home, 
there are plenty out of doors who will do 
80; and if sons or brothers are driven by 
sullen ind ference, selfishness, or any other 
disagreeableness to pass their evenings out, 
the blame, if any evil come of it, will lie 
with those whose duty it was to make them 
welcome at home. 

When trouble comes how naturally do 
we Jook to father and sone for help, and if 
we have taught them to regard us as an- 
tagonistic to their simplest wi-hes, and in- 
difterent to their happiness in this world 
and the one to come, how can we. xpect or 


ask them w take up Jor us the burden we 
are unable t Dear, OF preserve t is that 
domest.c felicity Which we have tacitly re 


fused to share with them 





Do you not understand, that as the men 
and boys belonging to you rise in the 
world so do they raise you; and if you re- 
fuse to give the boy the help which is so 
needed, and which he would not ask or 
accept but from mother or sister, he will 
not become the man of whom you may 
say with pride, he is my son or brother. 

Listen t what you heur them say about 
other girls, and take heed that no girl's 
brother shall say of you what you dislike 
or are shocked to hear of others. 

Brothers and sons are generally given to 
speaking plain truths of their female rela- 
tives; and though at times unpalatable, 
and perhaps unjust, their remarks, if taken 
amiably and reconsidered, may be found 
to have been made trom a feeling of aflec- 
tionate interest in you, and may, if acted 
upon, save you from making some of the 
blunJers women without male relatives to 
advise them often fal] into. 

Do not snub boys; if you wish them to 
be manly, treat them like men. Deter to 
their opinions somet mes, even if you do 
think yourown the best. The world is 
new to them and they have acute percep- 
tions, and give their experiences truthiully 
it bluntly. 

Many a girl would be saved from & 
wretched married life did she but know 
what her young brother knows of her in- 
tended husband; and if there was that 
confidence between them, that it is the 
duty of the mother and sister to promote 
and cherish, many a lad would be saved in 
the first downward s‘ep to evil, which, 
ever descending, willjprecipitate him and all 
belonging to him in lasting misery and dis- 
grace. 

See, ‘then, how mighty is the power for 
good or evil which you wield. Let who 
will guide the world, but God grant that 
good mothers and sisters may guide the 
boys. For ‘‘the boy is father to the man."’ 


— << 


Ir the most virtuous are those who pre- 
tend to have been strong)y enticed by their 
vices before submitting, we could better 
say that the soldier, who suffered all the 
agony of terror, and fina:ly fled before the 
enemy, is more worthy of esteem than the 
soldier who, without fear and without re- 
sistance, remained firm at his post. The 
bravest is he who does not hesitace betore 
danger; the most upright, he who does not 
hesitate to do that which is right. How 
then, in other circumstances, the most vir- 
tuous would be he who has struggled be- 
tore succumbing, and not he who remained 
pure? 


Brauty is an all-pervading presence. 
It unfolds to the numberless flowers in the 
spring; it waves in the branches of the 
trees and the green blades of grass; it 
haunts the depths of the earth and the sea, 
and glcams out in the hues of the skell and 
the precious stone. And not only these 
minute obj-cts, but the ocean, the moun- 
tains, the clouds, the heavens, the stars, the 
rising and setting sun, all overflow with 
beauty. 

Mirra is God's medicine. Everybody 
ought to bathe in it. Grim care, morose- 
ness, anxiety—all ihis rust of life, ought to 
be scoured off by the oil of mirth. It is 
better than emery. Every man ought to 
rub himself with it. A man without mirth 
is like a wagon without springs, in which 
one is caused disagreeably to jolt by every 
pebble over which it runs, 


No man receives the true culture ot a 
man in whom the sensibility to the beauti- 
ful is not cherished; and I know of no 
condition in life trom which it should be 
excluded. Of all luxuries this is the 
cheapest and the most at hand; and it 
seems to me to be the mst important to 
those conditions where coarse labor tends 
to give a grossness to the mind. 


BasHFuLNess is more frequently con- 
nected with good sense than we find as- 
surance; and impudence, on the other 
hand, is often the mere effect of downright 
stupidity. 





Iv misery be the effect of virtue, it ought 


to be reverenced; if of ill-fortune, to be 

pitied; and if of vice, not to be insulted 
| because it is, perhaps, itself a punishmer 
' adequate to thecrime by which it was pro 


duced; and the humanity of that man can 
deserve no panegyric who is capable of re- 
proaching a criminal in the bands of the 
executioner. 

A mora. character is attached to au- 
tumnal scenes; the leaves falling like our 
years, the flowers fading like our hours, 
the clouds fleeting like our illusions, the 
light diminishing like our intelligence, the 
sun growing colder like our sffections, the 
rivers becoming frozen like our lives—all 
bear secret relations ‘o our destinies. 

Wispom fora man’s self is, in many 
branches thereof, a depraved thing; it is 
the wisdom of rats, that will be sure to 
leave a house somewhat before it fall; it is 
the wisdom of the fox, that thrusts out the 
badger who digged and made room for him; 
it is the wisdom of crocodiles, that shed 
tears when they would devour. 

Every rea) master of speaking or writ- 
ing uses his personality as he would any 
other serviceable material; the very mo- 
ment a speaker or writer begins to use it, 
not tor his main purpose, but for vanity’s 
sake, as all weak people are sure to do, 
hearers and readers feel the difference in a 
moment. 

SomBRzE thoughts and fancies often re- 
quire little 1eal soil or substance to flourish 
in; they are the dark pine-trees which take 
root in and frown over the rifts of the 
scathed and petrified heart, and are chiefly 
nourished by the rain of unavailing tears 
and the vapors of fancy. : 


THERE is not a man in the world but de- 
sires to be, or to be thought to be, a wise 
man; and yet, if he considered how little 
he contributes uimself thereunto, he might 
wonder to find himself in any tolerable 
degree of understandi .g. 


In reality there is perhaps not one of our 
natural passions so hard to subdue as 
pride. Disguise it, struggle with it as 
wuch as one pleases, it is still alive, and 
willevery now and then peep out and 
show itself. 

THERE are two considerations which al- 
ways embitter the heart of an avaricious 
man; the one is a perpetual thirst after 
more riches, the other is the prospect of 
leaving what he has already acquired. 

Gayety and « light heart, in all virtue 
and decorum, are the best medicine for the 
young, or rather forall, Solitudeand mel- 
ancholy are poison, They are deadly to 
all, but, above all, tothe young. 


Wispom does not show itself so much 
in precept as in life—in a firmness of mind 
and a mastery of appetite. It teaches us 
to do, as well as to talk; and to make our 
words and actions all of a color. 


It u.ay be remarked, for the comfort of 
honest poverty, that avarice reigns most 
in those who have but few good qualities 
to recommend them, This is a weed that 
will grow only in a barren soil. 

rmere is a law of neutralization of 
forces, which hinders bodies from sinking 
beyond a certain depth in the sea; but in 
the ocean of baseness,,the deeper we get, 
the easier the sinking. 


It is certainly a very important lesson 
to learn how to enjoy ordinary things, 
and to be able to relish your being, with. 
out the transport of some passion, or grati- 
fication of some appetite. 


Tuk foolish and wicked practice of pro- 
fane swearing and cursing is a vice so 





mean and low that every pereon of sense 


and character detests and despises it. 


To go beyond the bonds of moderation 
ig to Outrage humanity. The greatness of 


| the human soul is shown by knowing how 


to keep within proper bounds. 





Hk only is 
8 getlingsofter, whose blood warmer 


whose brain quicker, whose spirit is enter 


advancing in 


eart 


‘ hng into living peace 








life whose | 


The Werld’s Happenings. 


Black ball dresses are the latest fad at the 
Newport Casino. 

Queretaro, Mexico, has had rain for 27 
consecutive days, 

A eschool-teacher on the Pacific coast 
bears the suggestive name of Wallop. 

An ‘international horse show’’ is an- 
nounced to be held in Paris next year. 

‘‘Lemenaid”’ reads the sign over a New 
York street merct ant’s establishment. 

About 17,000 bills have been introduced 
into the House of Representatives this session. 

A “‘life-saving saloon’’ is the latest. The 
whole saloon slides overboard and becomes «@ sort of 
ship. 

A New Haven artist has printed a one- 
dollar bill so realistically that he got $900 for the pic- 
ture, 

Ella Dillingham and Thomas F. Fox, 
both deaf mutés, were married at Caldwell, N.J., 
recently. 

A New York showman has contracted 
for 10,000 cats, They are te be given away as mati- 
nee souvenirs. 

The name ‘‘worsted”’ is derived from a 
place in Norfolk, England, where the article was 
first made about 1500. 

The flesh of the lark was supposed by 
the old mediciners to strengthen the voice and in 
crease its sweetness. 

A Geneseo, N. J., paper, wishing to say 
‘et bygones be bygones, '’ electrified its readers by 
saying, ‘‘let by gosh be by gosh.’’ 


An 18-year old Poughkeepsie girl has 
been sentenced to five years in the house of refug 
for the larceny of a canary bird worth $2. 

Railway time tables are now made 


convenient size and shape to be inserted inside 
cover of a watch jor convenient reference, 









were married recently at Hightstown, N. J. 
bride is 35 and the groom tour years her senior, 


A new cradle on top of a new co 
seen the other day ina wagon going out f 
lanta, Ga, ta evidence that life had co 
price of life, 


A burglar who entered a Hobok@n, N. 
J., residence and carriea off all the silv@r, wrote 
with charcoal on the kitchen wall: ‘‘l love? to take 
the best in the houge.*’ 


A Michigan man heard that his grand. 
father had lefthim a portion of his fortune, and at 
the appointed time went to the postofficte to get his 
check, It was for 17 cents. 1 


Acobbler in Weston, Oregon, having 
swungin front of hisshop asa sign a wooden boot 
17 feet tong, an exchange maliciously explains that 
the man is supposed to hail from Chicago. 


It is proposed in England to provide 
judges at race tracks with an instantaneous photo- 
graphing apparatus by which to tell beyond possi- 
bility of doubt the winning horse In a close finish. 


A Chicago dead beat is said to be making 
a handsome living now by advertising for a wife 
and reguiring all applicants to Inclose stamp for re- 
ply. His mall has to be sent up ina wheelbarrow, 


A takir at Coney Island was caught 
working a lung tester the other day that innocently 
registered the exhalations of his customers, but re- 
sponded to suction with a measure of malt whisky. 


The wife of a Breton peasant, for whom 
the doctor had prescribed leeches, fried the leeches 
and gave them to her injured busband to eat. He 
was taken seriously ill, and it was attributed tothe 
leeches. 


A safety envelope has been invented 
which is tinted in such manner as to turn black, 
blue and red if an attempt is made to open it by 
wetting or exposing to steam, while it is not affected 
by moist air or fog. 


A campaign torch has been made with 
an airtube upthe handle. By blowing in the tube 
the flame can be made to leap up about two feet for 
aninstant. The effect of 1000 such spurts of fire at 
once will be striking. 


A young couple were married at Glen 
Falls, N. Y., recently, The xroom’s father is step- 
father of the bride, and the bride's mother ts step- 
mother of the groom. Of course, the young people 
were not blood relatives, but they were technically 
brother and sister all the same. 


Atthe Isle of Wight Agricultural So- 
ciety recently Queen Victoria took three prizes for 
farm horses, one for Jersey cattle and four for Down 
sheep, winning the champion prize for the best ram 
and the reward for the best pair of ewes, 


Six-Killer is the name of an Indian who 
lives in the Indian Territory, The other day a re- 
porter, curious as to the redskin’s name, asked him 
if be had kilied six men, to which he replied that he 
had killed seven, but one of them was a newspaper 
reporter, witich didn’t cvunt. 


At Macdonougb, Ga., the negro church 
was blown down, and when 7000 to 10,000 of them 
came thither to a district conference, the whites 
flung wide the doors and pulpits of their churches, 
and many of them went and heard good sermons 
and singing that was simply glorious, from black 
preachers and choristers. 


At Versailles, Ky., Dr. Campbell has 
been causing people to open their eyes. He claims 
to have located the Garden of Eden in the United 
States. He says that the city of St, Louls ts erected 
on the site of the Garden, and that the Mississippl ts 
none other than the Euphrates River, He calle on 
the Bible to prove all his statements, 


A restaurant keeper at the London Zoo 


rdered an employe to take two barreis of bune to 
he bear pit, Meaning to e refreshmpenl Dar near 
the pit. The man took mn at word ar um pe 
be buns (0 the bea The a nals were knee deep 
hem when se resta a keeper 1d ut wha 
| had been done, and ordere Me en ¥« K Ww 
into the pitand get ihe ach le 
n his resignation 
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BY CECIL LORRAINE, 


The birds’ low song is nearly over, 
The blossoms fade upon the tree, 

Cat and dried is the ecented clover, 
And thou art far from me. 


My heart can still keep up ite beating, 
My eyes ean still Ue free from tears, 

Altho’ I Know our happy meeting 
Lives but in vanish’d years. 


O me-O me—the sweet caressing 
Of thy dear lips laid close to mine; 
O me—O me—the tender pressing 
When my band folded thine. 


All—all is past, and we are parted, 
Thy way in life is not my way, 

Aad | must roam on broken-hearted, 
While thou art far away. 


White Lilac. 


BY EFFIE RALEIGH. 














FEEL [lam asking a great deal, dear 
Lela, but you are always so sympathetic 
and understand so well how things are 
that somehow I have not the hesitation I 


' ought to bave in making this demand on 


yyour affection anil relationship; if matters 
would only mend a bit and I could see my 
wayy clearly I would bring Sybil up to 
towM§ myself; but it seems to me that our 
pecug@iary condition gets worse and worse. 
Rob is really quite awtul in hia de- 
pressigpn, and if it depended on him Sybil 
would “mever leave Broadborough at all; 


but it i absolutely necessary that she 
should me outthis season and in my 
despair “J bave thought of you. JI hope 


she will gnot prove a great bother to you; 
I assure? you she is not only capable but 
willing assist you in anything, so do not 
tail to majke her useful. I inclose a list of 
the things I have imagined she would re- 
quire, and! bave managed to squeeze the 
accompanying cheque out of Robert. 
Please makje it to go as far as you can, but 
should it be insufficient I will refund any 
sum you ma)” spend as my rents come in. 
With deep g?atitude, for I know you will 
not refuse m*, desrest Lela,—Your most 
attectionate aunt, 
EVELYN LESTER.” 


Lela Hampton tossed the loosely-scrawl- 
ed letter on to the table near and smiled to 
herself taintly. 

“Anything very amusing in your 
correspondence? if so, please share the 
joke,’”’ 

Lela glanced across at the man lounging 
in the most luxurious chair in the room, 
be was smoking ina lazy, desultory kind 
of way, watcbing the filmy tobacco clouds 
meltand vanish against the subdued lamp 
light and wondering vaguely why he 
always fteltso much more comfortable in 
this house than in any other that he 
frequented. 

‘‘It is a joke and it isn’t,” she answered. 
“aunt Evelyn is sending her beloved 
Sybil up to town to-morrow and I am to 
chaperone ber; 1 wonder how George will | 
like it.’’ 

“If Sybil is pretty he will not object.” 

Mrs, Hampton frowned very slightly. 

“At times,” she remarked quietly, ‘“‘you 
say very curious things, Sir Philip.’ 

Sir Philip bent forward and svook off 
the ash of his cigarette into a dainty iittle 
dish standing among other nick-nacks at 
his elbow. 

‘‘T always speak the truth, it isa remnant 
of my barbarous education; but please tell 
me more about this. So you are to play 
the role of chaperone at last. Well, it will 
be a novelty and you may likeit. I have 
iny doubts, however.’’ 

“It Sybil takes after Aunt Evelyn she 
will prove amusing,’’ Mrs. Hampton re- 
marked, rising trom her chair and moving 
slowly to the open window, through 
which the late May twilight and the soft 
evening air crept invitingly. “So like 
Aunt Evelya,’” Lela laughed. “Sybil | 
must come out this year, and the last 
drawing-room took place a fortnight ago.” | 

“Is a drawing-room actually necessary 
toa debutante’s salvation?’ 

“It is generally considered so.”’ 

“I loatbe doing things that are generally 
considered necessary,’”’ observed Sir 
Philip, rising alsoand standiog witb his 
back to the empty fire-grate in the fashion | 
dear to the masculine heart; ‘and so I 
hereby make a vow that my wile shall 
not be ‘saved’ so far as the farce of a draw- 
ing-room is concerned, it is a horrible ex- 
pense and generally ends in a bad head- 
ache.”’ 


“] leave you to argue that question with 
the individual who will take more interest 
in the subject than I do.’ 

Lela turned trom the window, moving 


acrom the room, a marvellously graceful! 





figure, witn her white dress of some soft 
clinging stuff falling in long straight folds, 
the work of an artist hand. 

She stooped over a huge bow! of white 
lilac ag she spoke and touched the delicate 
blooms caressing) y. 

“T don’t feel equal to an argument with 
anybody to-night,” Philip Osborne 
observed lazily, his dark eyes watching 
her every graceful pose with much satis 
faction. 

“Why not join George in the study? 
You have just half-an-hour before any- 
body comes, and you look s'eepy.”’ 

Lela drew outa spray of the lilac from 
the bowl and passed it softly across her 
lips. 

“I believe you are a bit of a mesmerist, 
Le— Mrs. Hampton!” Osborn said, with a 
fleeting smile, as he pusbed bimself up 
right and sauntered across to her side. 

“T certainly seem to have a soporific 
effect on you, fur you are always half 
asleep when you are with me.’’ 

He put out his hand and took the piece 
of lilac from her small fingers. 

“I often wonder,”’ he said in a low voice, 
‘‘what the real tascination is that this 
flower has for you.’’ ° 

Lela laughed, but his eyes noted the 
change in her face. 

“A mere whim, Sir Philip, and a rather 
expensive one, as George is always telling 
me. Oh! of course not now, when every 
tiny garden in the country boasts of its 
lilac bush, but in autumn and winter 
months itisa different matter, I can assure 
you.” 

Philip Osborne looked down at the spray 
ot white blossoms be held. 

“There is always a reason at the root of a 
whim, Mrs, Hampton.’’ 

“Is there?’ Lela moved away to another 
corner and seated herself before her 
writing table. ‘George has taught me a 
different doctrine; he says women never 
have reasons, they al was act from intuition. 
Please don’t think me very rude, but | 
must answer Aunt Evelyn’s letter.’’ 

“And agree to her request?”’ 

‘Naturally, what else can I do? besides, 
1 shall be glad to have Sybil with me. | 
bave an idea she is nice, and I want a 
companion badly.’ 

Sir Philip stood twisting the flower to 
and fro in his fingers. 

“Do you remember the old garden at 
Chestnut?” he said at last, breaking a long 
pause, 

Lela’s pen stopped, she hesitated for a 
moment 

“I remember nothing beyond my 
marriage two years ago,’’ she said very 
quietly and distinctly. 

He came slowly up to her chair. 

“Is it so easy to forget, Lela?’ he asked, 
and the tone of his voice sent the quick 
hot blood coursing through her veins; for 
one momenta sort of mad ectasy seized 
her, butshe controlled herselt by a supreme 
effort of will. 

“I find it so,” she answered, still very 
quietly. 

They were both silent for a moment. 
Outwardly she was as calm and cold as the 
marble statuette that gleamed from 
beyond the palm tree, but her heart was 
beating wildly, and scent of that spray ot 
lilac that rested on her shoulder awokea 
hundred dreams, memories and yearnings 
that she had thought wers dead and 
buried for ever. 

Why did he speak like this? Why drag 
up the ghost of a past that was tull of 
sorrow and discomfort? To what end? 
She put down her pen resolutely and rose 
trom her chair. 

“After all, I can write to Aunt Evelyn 
in the morning, or better still, telegraph,” 
she said in the lightest manner possible. 

Pnilip Osborne placed the lilac spray on 
a table very gently. 

“[ hope you will let me assist you all I 
can, when your cousin arrives. I am 
always at your service, Mrs. Hampton,” 

“You are always very kind,’ Lela 


‘ answered, with a faiut stress on the 


adjective, ‘and I gladly accept your offer, 
Sir Philip—only don’t blame me if you 
tind yourself careeriog off to the Tower or 


| Hampton Court, or some such cockney de- | 


light. Recollect, Sybil has never been to 
London before, and will probably want to 
see everything.”’ 

“The prospect has it charms, and I 
hereby boidly declare I mean to enjoy 
myself.’’ 

“A rash declaration. Are you going?’’ 
ashe held out his band. “Perbaps you 


will look in later. I expect some good 
music, it might serve to keep you awake.”’ 
Philip Osborne sraiied as his hand 
lasped over hers 
‘4] think 1 would rather dream to-nig 
he said: and bending bis head, he touched | 
her fingers gently with his ps [ have | 








the advantage over you on one point, Lela, 
tor I never forget.” 

He held her hand an instant longer, and 
the next was gone. 

Lela stood very still as she was alone, 
she was by nature impulsive and emotional, 
but her two years of married life had at 
least taught her the art of self-constraint In 
its highest degree, 

Her thoughts were a curious medley; she 
was grieved and disturbed, yet a chord of 
wild delight seemed struck suddenly in 
ber heart. 

Philip toved her still! Philip, her hero, 
her knight of chivalry in those old lost 
days when she bad been tree and happy 
from morning till night. 

The old garden at Chestnut he had said; 
did she remember it? Would she ever for- 
get it? the one spot on earth that was dear 
to her, the home of her childish joys and 
sorrows, the birthplace of that dream 
which despite all lived in her heart as 
fresh as when it had first dawned. 

Even as she stood now gazing stead- 
tastly before her, the costly surroundings 
of her room faded slowly away, and she 
saw instead the low-rooted cottage house 
nestling among the trees, its quaint old 
wails covered with clinging westeria and 
jessamine, beneath her feet she could tee! 
the soft velvet of the lawn, and hear the 
cawing of the rooks in the wood beyond; 
in fancy she saw herself kneeling beside 
the curiously shaped flower-beds, pranked 
with standard rose trees, asters, marigolds 
and sweet-william; while close to the low 
wooden gate grew her favorite lilac bush, 
each branch burdened with white blossoms, 
till the whole tree resembled one huge 
bouquet swaying and nodding a tragrant 
greeting on the early summer air. 

There were other lilacs scattered in this 
old world garden, but none of them held 
so dear a place in her heart as this—it was 
there close beneath its scented branches 
that she bad listened for Pbilip’s coming, 
there bis lips had first touched hers, there 
with eyes blinded by tears as hot and 
bitter as ever sorrow provoked, she had 
read the letter in which he relinquished 
all claim upon her life, and left ber tree to 
satisty her father’s will, and marry rich 
George Hampton. 

The Osbornes bad been poor from time 
immemorial. lela grew up in her father’s 
rectory accustomed to long stories of the 
crises and climaxes that were a daily oc- 
currence up at the Hall, 

Improvident and reckless as he was 
seltish, old Squire Osborne never heeded 
the day of reckoning till the day came, 
and then there was the usal affair. 

Madam in tears, the Squire furlous with 
rage, Phillp wretched, and nothing settled 
till Sir William came to his brother's 
rescue, and started the ball rolling again. 

Philip was brought up to do nothing. 

‘He will inberit Scarsdale and all Bill's 
money; he does not need to work,’’ the 
squire always shouted when his wife 
ventured on a remonstrance, and #0 Philip, 
nothing loth, be it confessed, passed the 
whole of bis days with bis horse and dogs, } 
a fishing-rod in band in summer, to be re- 
placed by a gun when the autumn winds 
were busy sweeping away the leaves, and 
Lela was, bis triend and confidante in ali. 
Thay bad been boy and girl playmates, 
and the last thing that either of their re- 
spective parents thought or wished was a 
warmer teeiing between the two. 

Naturally, the first thing to happen was 
tbe unexpected. Under the white lilac 
tree in the soft balmy hush of a May even- 
ing Lela and Philip discovered that they 
were more than friends; it was so very 
strange, and yet so simplé, and were ever 
two young people in the whole wide 
world so happy as they? 

Untortunately, their pretty pastoral ro- 
mance did not meet with approval. The 
squire shouted and stormed, the vicar 
pondered and remonstrated, but the lovers 
were firm until a new influence was 
brought to bear on the matter. 

This was [.ela’s aunt, Lady Lester, who, 
thoroughly appreciating her brother’s «is- 
approval to young Osboroe as being 
altogether too idie and unsuitable tor a 
husband, carried Lela off to Broadborough, 
and mancmuvred 80 well that before a 
month bad gone George Hampton, who | 
was one of Lady Lester’s pet young men, 
bad laid himself and bis fortune at the 
girl’s teet. 

Lela would have struggled against this 


| fate to the bitter end had not Philip, over 


come by his father’s sw earing, the rector’s 
cold condemnation, and Lady Lester's 
worldly pleading, suddenly resigned al! 
air por her, and acting @s6 &@ man 
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staunch nature, and in the first moment o 
suffering she took the stwp all were urging 
upon her, and consented to become George 
Hampton's wife. 

Looking back on the two years of her 
married life, Lela could not ostensibly 
find much cause or right to grumble. 

Granted there was not the smallest 
accord or syinpathy between herself and 
her husband, was that, after all, a fault of 
his? 

She had known him at histrae worth 
betore her marriage, and having married 
him, knowing him as he was, she told 
herself she should be content. 

Everything that money could give her 
was bers. She was beautiful and the 
world treated her kindiy, but that she was 
happy, really and traly happy, during one 
hour of ber luxurious life could never be 
said, There bad been one fiicker ot 
possible joy when ber child bad come, but 
that great hope was buried in the little 
one’s coffin, and when the first keenness 
ot disappointment bad gone Lela rejoiced 
her baby had not lived. 

She had become pessimistic, and she 
shuddered as she pictured to hersel! the 
griefs and trials that would have fallen to 
her child’s share. 

Her love for Philip Osborne was as 
strong as ever, but it wasthe memory of 
the old Phillip she guarded, not the rich 
young baronet who, about a year ago, bad 
succeeded, through his uncle and bis 
father’s death, to both wealth and a title, 
and was accorded a hearty welcome by 
the world. 

It had not been long before Sir Philip 
had found bimself a guest at Mra 
Hampton’s dainty table, and the two met 
apparently with as much ease and 
pleasantness as though no cloud or 
memory of the past hung between them, 

Lela, with her knowledge of the worid, 
read her old lover with quiet discernment. 
She saw his weakness, bis selfishness, hi« 
vecillation, where everybody else only 
read wit, determination, strong in- 
dividuality and fascination. 

If the tascination was there atill, Lela 
Hampton had hitherto strenuously siut 
her eyes to it. 

Never until to-night bad Philip drawn 
so close to the dangerous pitfall, which 
Lela knew must lurk beneath the smooth 
even path of their present friendship, and 
now at these very first words whispered in 
the voice of long ago, all her courage, 
pride and determination had given way, 
and ber woman's heart and woman's 
weakness craved tor the loye that Lad 
proved itself already #0 poor. ‘ 

Ota certainty woman is an enigma! 

It was declared by more than one present 
in her house that night that Lela 
Hampton bad never looked more beautiful; 
the tlush of color on her delicate cheeks 
was an additional charm in one who was 
usually 40 pale, and ber graceful manner 
once more won its way into the hearta o1 
old friends and those strangers who met 
her for the first time and who henvefor ward 
would swell the chorus of admiration and 
popularity she #0 universally enjoyed. 

Sybil Lester arrived two days Jater, and 
Lela took a fancy to her at once. 

‘lhe girls had had no opportunity of 
knowing one another for Sybil had been 
abroad at school tor the last five or six 
years, and before that had lived in th 
north of England. 

‘‘A deuced pretty girl, by gad!” George 
Hampton observed as he made his 
luncheon off bis fifth brandy and soda, 
“but you must tog her out a bit, Lela.’’ 

The entrance of Sybil saved a rep'y, and 
foratime the conversation was confined 
to Mr. Hampton, who endeavored lo make 
himself as agreeable as he knew bow to 
his wite’s pretty cousin, 

Sybil glanced imany times at [.ela’s 
beautiful face during this meal. 

“And this is the wonderful happy 
marriage that mamma is always talking 
about and congratulating herse't upon 
having arranged. “Only marry as well as 
your cousin [6la bas done and you wil 
make me the heppiest mother in the 
world! As well ast Lela has done! Why, 
I believe be is not sober now and he looks 
bhorrid—oh! poor Lela.”’ 

Later in the day Mra. Hampton's dainty 
victoria turned into the park and drew up 
under the shade of the trees, 

“This is where we play at being in the 


country,” Lela observed with a fain! 
atnile. 

Sybil was delighted with everything and 
everbody. 

‘Hiow pretty it all is! and Ww weet 
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THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST. 








Lela opened her sunshade 
burriedly; ber lovely face 
underneath it, and she bel 
little nervously. 

‘Ien’t ita glorious day? Sybil, dear, iet 
me introduce you to Sir Philip Osborne— 
an old friend. 

Philip said something pleasant to the 
bright, pretty-eyed girl, but his gaze did 
not rest on her long, he seemed drawn as 
by some magnetic power to look at that 
other face, so beautiful with its delicate 
shape, ita red smiling lips, ite deep grev 
eyes that ever and again grew bisck with 
excitement or some such ing emotion. 

it seemed odd to him as be stood there 
chatting in the sunsbine, to remember that 
thowe eyes had filled with a delirium of 
love for bim, that those sweet red lips bad 
onoee belonged to him; all of a sudden a 
craving for the past came upon him; be 
was determined he would shatter this 
barrier of easy indifference which Leia had 
raised between berselfand bim—would it 
be so difficult a task? 

From her tace be could gather no bint, 
but by the restiess movement of her hand, 
by the quiver of the white lilac spray that 
nestled among the laces at her breast, be 
knew that, however much she might have 
insisted on forgetfulness jast night, re- 
mem brance was restored to her to-day. 

“What a handsome young man,” Sybil 
declared as they drove away; “he says he 
knows mamma, Lela, but I never re- 
member hearing ber speak of him,’ 

Lela gave a quick sigh born of relief, 

So Sybil knew nothing of that past story; 
she waa giad, yet she was angry for being 
glad. 

What madness had come over her all at 
once! For the last year she had met Philip 
Osborne almost every day, she bad grown 
accustomed to see him, to regard him asa 
friend, resolutely stainping out any agita- 
tion or discomfort his presence might 
bring, and now she breathed a sigh of re- 
lief because Sybil was ignorant as to what 
had been. 

Was she #0 weak as to be completely 
Changed because Philip bad very foolisbly 
indulged in a momentary dash of 
sentiment? 

She was angry with herself and deeply 
mortified, but despite that she talked away 
merrily enough all the way home, 

Sybil Lester found no reason to change 
her opinion about ber visit to London; she 
sctually did go w the Tower, Hampton 
Court, and even Mime, Tussaud’s, and 
enjoyed them immensely, but not one 
whit more than Lela or Philip Osborne, 
who penetrated the mysteries of these 
well-known haunts for the first tiine. 

Abouta fortnight bad gone sinoe Sybil’s 
arrival, and but for one thing the girl 
would have beeh perfectly happy—that one 
thing was her cousin’s husband, 

Living in the honee it was impossible to 
hide matters from Sybil’s eyes, and, young 
as she was, she could not smother her in- 
dignation. 

“Ob, Leia! how can you stand it?’’ she 
criec one morning, with tears in her eves; 
“it ian'’t only that he is always drunk, but 
he abuses you #0 shamefully. Why did 
you marry him? He may have all the 
money in the world, but ob! I would 
sooner starve than live with bim.’’ 

“You will never be put to the test, 
dea ” Lela answered with a amile, then 
she looked as if ahe would say more, but 
instead she walked slowly from the room, 

Gradually the unconscious bond of that 
sweeter and stronger syinpathy had in- 
creased between Lela and her old lover. 
He never transgressed again—he made no 
more allusions to the past, but he was 
more tender, less cynical, than formerly. 
She found herself revelling in the peace of 
his society—craving for it when he was 
gone—dreaming o! their next meeting all 
day long. 

t was a dangerous mood that had come 
upon her. 

Asoot passed; the heat was thoroughly 
un-English, and alinest unbearable. Sybil 
was fairly launched on to the wave of 
fashion; she was a great success, and not 
aliving soul knew, or would ever know, 
the comfort she was to her lovely cousin, 
Giossip, always busy, had commenced to 
embroider a new scandal, using the names 
of Philip Osborne and Lela Hampton aa the 
chief points in the matter, 

It was considered a very smart move 
this SS Sybil on the scene, and 
Mra, ainpton'’s great tact was much 
lauded. 

Lela, living ina haloyon dream, beyond 
which she neither saw nor desired to see 
anything, lost her discretion for the time. 
Gossip was right; Philip Osborne was ber 
daily companion, but her eyes were blind- 
ed with the fever of love released, and she 
forgot her wisdom in delight. 

An end had come to the triendship, and 
Sybil was unconsciously to blame for this, 
but, full of affection and indignation, she 
bad poured out to Philip long stories of 
what Lela's life was passed with a drunken, 
dissolute creature, whose very presence 
was an insult to a pure woman. It was 
late one evening that Philip spoke openly 
to Lela again. 

What need to chonicle what he said: be 
was carried away by his feelings, and she, 
weakened by the mental struggle which 
had lingered so long, forgot to reproach 
him—forgot aught but tiat it was Philip, 
her older dear love, who heid her in his 


rather 
rew pink hued 
out ber hand a 


arms and kissed her pale, cold lips, 
‘Swear to me, |.ela,"’ he whispered, as 
abe dragged herself from him at last. and 
entrea him to go, “swear that, if the 
day comes that you feel yeu can bear this 
life no longer, you will come to me. 
Whenever it in, if it be years on, 1 wi 
wait for you, Lela, my darling, my first 


mA 


and only love No, d not send me 





You bave not spoken—you have not 
eaten Lela, swear to do this for your 
ove’s sake.” 

And, looking into his eyes with ber own 
dim end misty, she gave him the promise 
be asked. 

The season rolled on; July was drawing 
to an end. 

Sybil went back to Broadborougb with 
many ta, and Leia remained in town 
waiting for her husband to give the signal 
for their departure. She might have gone 
away in half-e-dozen directions, but her 
husband, who had drank bimseelf into a 
cantankerous mood, vetoed every project 
submitted to him. 

With Sybil gone, and London growing 
more empty every day, she felt in- 
describably mournful and depressed. 

She dared bardly venture t doa thing 
she liked, for George Hampton's perversity 
was passing words, She could not quite 
account for the change in bim; be had 
always been more or less intoxicated since 
their marriage, but be had never shown 
himself so abusive and violent before. 

It was not long before she learnt the 
cause; In one of hia borrible tempers he 
hurled the name of Philip Osborne st ber 
nead, and said such things as made her 
shiver as she listened. She sat very quiet 
when she was alone, but suddenly she 
rose to her feet. 

“The time has come that Philip spoke 
of. Iocan bear my life no longer, I swore 
to go to bim and will go.” 

She knew he was still in town although 
they bad not met for a fortnight. She 
dressed mechanically, putting on quiet 
dark garments and atripping her bands of 
the diamonds her husband’s money had- 
placed there, 

She would take nothing that belonged to 
him. She Smoved about the room in a 
caim methodical manner, even putting 
away some lace she had worn in its 
accustomed corner. 

When she was ready she walked down 
tothedrawing-room, Howsatill and ghostly 
it looked in the twilight, the scent of the 
flowers greeted her as she entered; she 
went up to them and drawing out a spray 
ot white lilac from the costly china pinned 
it in her dress, 

‘It shail be an omen for ~o— to 
come,” she said, and yet her heart was 
like a stone in her breast. 

The drive through the streets was like a 
dream in which each familiar spot and 
object stood out with curious distinct- 


ness, 

Sir Philip was at home. 

Lela up the staire; she had been 
bere before many times and knew her 
way too well. 

“You need not announce me,” she had 
said, and the inan had obeyed her. 

She remembered as she went the agony 
of shame that had atified her when she 
tirst ascended this staircase. 

She had no such feeling now, only a 
vague relief that she was iree, utterly, 
en tirely free. 

She opened the door of the dining-room, 
It was empty, but, through the folding 
age she saw into the next apartment; 

*hilip was there in bis bat and overcoat, 
his portmanteau lay open at his feet, he 
was busy throwing papers and old letters 
into it. He looked round swiftly. 

‘‘Lela,’’ he exclaimed, and then, as he 
caught sight of her face, he added in- 
voluntarily, “‘my goodness!” 

Lela stood with one hand leaning against 
the door. Her heart seemed to wake into 
being again, she felt it beating and 
throbbing in her throat, her eyes went 
eagerly to his face, 

“You, it is I, Lela; I have kept my 
promise, Philip.’’ 


“Kept your promise,’ he repeated 
blindly; he fell back asteportwo. ‘What, 
what do you mean, la?’”” he asked 


hoarsely. 

“T have left my home; the time has come 
when I can endure my lite no longer, 
You made me swear I would come to you, 
Philip, and I am here,” 

Her voice was low but distinct, her eyes 
never left his face, He broke the silence 
al last. 

“And my letter,’’ he asked still in the 
saine hoarse tone, ‘‘tyou—you have not had 
it yet?” 

Sne shook ber head. 

“Did you write tome? I am sorry, I 
like to treasure every letter you send; did 
you want me, Philip?’”’ 

He cleared his throat and clenched his 
hands, Whata horrible position fora man. 
Another hour and he would have been 
gone, he would have escaped this, 
Desperation gave him some courage. 

“Lela, you are doing a mad thing; you 
inust gO home at once betore it is too late. 
Hartley will call youacab, My dear girl, 
don’t you see how awful this is!"’ 

“You made me swear to come, and I 
have come,” 

The words dro from 
one by one, —_ st ities 

“I was inad when 1 made you swear 
sucha vow. I was wicked—wrong—what 
you will,” he spoke burriedly, feverishly. 
‘Lela, you know it is impossibie, you 
mast go bome again. God knows I am 
sorry enough for all that hes happened, 
but, you see, if you had only read my letter, 
all would have been explained.” 

“All, what?’”’ Lela’s two hands were 
clenched tightiy together now. 

“I have done it for the best, on my 
bonor I swear it. I bave thought only of 
you. People have been talking lately. 
Your good name is dearer to me than my 
itfe. There was but one thing to do— 
silence these slanderous tongues. Sybil 





} ahould 


away * etare at me 


was always with us, it was natural | 
admire her, and so—Lela, don’t 
ike thatl—so two days ago | 





wrote, proposed to her, and here... here 
is a letter from your aunt accepting my 
offer. It is best, believe me, it is Yr’ 

“Sybil your wife!” 

The two clenched bands went up to her 
heart and rested there, She said no more 
her eyes fuil of illimitable agony and 
despair never left bis tace, but as he made 
a step towards her she retreated suddenly. 

“Lela, do not go like that; say you for- 
give ine. I cannot bear to see you and 
know——”’ 

She put her hand suddenly to ward off 
his touch, then turning went swiftly away 
before he had time to speak or move. 

He made ne attempt to follow ber. He 
beard the rustle of her skirta die away on 
the stairs, he heard the door close beneath 
and he roused himeelf with a start. 

“Well, it is over, thank goodness,” he 
muttered; ‘it might bave been worse,” 

He brushed bis brow with bis band and 
then went on with his packing. As be 
turned at jastto pass out of the room his 
eye caugbt the gleam of something lying 
on the carpet at bis feet, He stooped to 
= itup. It wasa broken spray of white 
ilac. 





At a Moorish Window. 


BY M. L. Ce 








this town of Yours?’ said I to the 
waiter at the Fonda de Cadiz, the day 
after my arrival at that hotel. 

The waiter said of course that Cadiz was 
fall of curious and interesting sights, and 
proceeded to give me my choice between 
the cathedral, the hospital of San Juan de 
Dios, the Lopez docks and Murillo’s last 
picture. 

I chose the latter, because, being of a 
sentimental disposition, 1 saw an opening 
for a burst of fine feeling at sight of the 
picture which cost the great painter his 
life. 

Cathedrals and hospitals are all very 
well, but they have been sentimentalized 
over rather too much, while as for docks, 
they are quite outof place in the land of 
Don Quixote. 

I have the profoundest contempt for the 
race of valete-de-place, so 1 preferred ask- 
ing my way to the church where the 
Murillo is kept, from my waiter, to em- 
ploying one of those bores, 1 knew I 
should lose myself, but cared not for that: 
I was uged to it in new places, and found 
asking my way at every street corner an 
easy, unceremonious way of making 

uaintance with the natives, 

was told that the church was close to 
the ramparts on the yor side of Cadiz 
from the Fonda, and I could reach it either 
by following the sea-wall all round, or by 
striking right across and making a short 
cut through the heart of the town. 

I decided to go that way as being more 
interesting tban the other. Full of 
directions from the waiter, I started off 
across the wide sunny Plaza San Antonio, 
and plunged into the tabyrinth of narrow 
streets behird it; in tnese I promptly lost 
myself, they wound about in such a 
peculiar way, ended abruptly in such 
queer little courts, and again so 
unexpectedly from nothing at all, that I 
soon gave up all idea of trying to follow 
out the waiter’s instructions, and strolled 
along leaving all to chance, careless whither 
iny morning’s walk might lead me, 

n the course of my wanderings I came 
upon a cavernous old doorway, wide and 
low; at one side of it sat at lind beggar, at 
the other, behind a little table, a public 
letter-writer plied his trade. He was 
writing a letter for a black-eyed girl dress- 
ed in a gay print morning-gowao; she wore 
a strip of black gauze over head, and stood 
behind the writer, one hand on her hip, the 
other gathering the fold of her head-gear 
on her breast, while with ber eyes she 
followed every movement of the writer’s 
pen. 

The scene struck me: framed in the dark 
old archway it made so characteristic a 
picture that I lingered and looked about to 
see whether there was any convenient 
spot from whence | could make a sketch. 
I was in a very small square or court; one 
side was formed by the building to which 
the old archway belonged. 

Opposite was a similar arch, and inside it 
a jJarge stone; this was just what I wanted, 
so down | sat and took my sketch-book. 
it was very quiet in this nook; the blind 
beggar struinwed away on an old guitar, 
and crooned out a plaintive minor air 
which blended well enough witn the 
surroundings, otherwise all was still, I 
sketched as quickly as I could, trying to 
get the group in before the writer finished 
the letter, 

Suddenly a deep-drawn sigh, which 
sounded just behind my shoulder, made 
ine give a start and look quickly round 
into the gloomy depths of the arch behind 
me. 

My eyes were now used to the dim light, 
and I perceived, what had escaped me on 
taking my seat, that I was not the only 
occupant of the gateway. Back in the 
shadow leant a man, wrapped so closely in 
a large capa that even nad there been 
more light I could not have distinguished 
bis features, 

He took no notice of me, and after one 
look I turned and went on with my draw- 
ing. A few minutes more and the girl 
took her letter, put some money into the 
writer's hand, and tripped away. 


fm what is there worth seeing in 


The ascribe stretched himself, and looked 
ail round the court, then coming to the 
conciusion that no wore customers were 
coming at present, he climbed up a tumble- 
20Wn little flight of steps, which ied to a 





sort of den in the thickness of the wall, 
cud Chase cous like a huge spider on 
the iook-oat for files. 

The blind also rose and moved 
slowly off, and the archway was deserted, 
I stayed to put ina little window above 
the arch, which I recognized as a bit of old 
Moorish workmanship, Like all Moorish 
windows, it seemed to have been construct. 
ed more for ornament than use: little 
en b light or air could have penetrated 
into the chamber it was supposed to give 
light to, and a reja, while a of large 
almond-sbaped eyes looked y down 
into the street. 

A quick movement behind me told who 
the eyes were seeking, and not wishing to 
spoil s I bent over my drawing and 
teigned to be quite absorbed in it. Then 
the mnan in the c and 
without leaving the shelter of the arch, 
showed himself for a moment at its en- 


trance. 

The little hand waved a greeting, some- 
thing white fluttered down to the nd, 
then I heard the window shut, all was 
again quiet, 

A tew minutes before I got up, 
put away my drawing, and went oat into 
the court; when I did a0, the mysterious 
man who seemed to wait on my move- 
ments, stepped qaickly before me, and 
going under the window, stood there as if 
lost , thought, his arms folded, and his 
chin sunk on his breast. 


I observed, however, that he bad planted 


his foot on the scrap of paper which had 
tallen from the window, and my curiosit 
leading me to look over my shoulder as 


walked away, 1 saw bim pick it up, thrust 
it in bis pocket, and depart hastily. I was 
quite enchanted with my luck in ae 
as it were, rushed headlong in the middle 
of a Spanish romance, 

My sketch was now invested with 9, 
living interest, and my imagination 
ceeded to ard all sorts of details to fill 
the story of the beauteous lady 
Moorish window, and ber silent 
Mauring thus, I sauntered down a 
rather passage, leading out of the 
square on the opposite side from 
which I had entered; it was so narro 
the balconies above nearly met 
cluded every ray of sunlight, 
was now midday. 














On one hand, I still bad the bo I had 
been sketching; it was a vast ulldin 
and its barred windows looked old an 
dead. 

All at onoe I came out on anof her little 
plaza, cleaner and brighter than @ the first, 


Here was the front door of the 
which was ail surrounded b 
surmounted by images of saint®, 

On one side of me was a cl@urch, while 
right in front a — | flight of 
some higher ground above, 

I was tired of grovelling In the dark, 
airless streets, so i quickly mounted the 
steps, and found myself out on the ramparts 
in the brilliant sunshine, Spread before 
me lay the en dancing, blue sea, on 
either side stretched the long white line of 
buildings which skirt the sea-wali, and 
whose contrast with the deep blue water 
has made Spanish writers com sea- 
girt Cadiz to a pear! lying in a case of biue 
velvet. 

I was quite dazzled by the sudden change 
from darkness to light, and I tarned to 
look down the steps into the shadowy 
regions I had left; as I did so, my eye 
caught an inscription on the wall. 

I read, and found it commemorated the 
height to which the water rose when the 
tidal wave, caused by the great earthquake 
ot Lisbon, swept over Cadiz. 

1 thought of the maze of little streets 
below me, pictured what it would be like 
to be caught in their winding intricacies 
by the rushing, boiling waves, and with a 
shudder an to ye of something else. 
Just then I saw the blind beggar sitting 
on the steps beside me, naking his noon- 
tide meal off prickly pears. 

I gave hima few cuartos, asking at the 
same time to whom belonged the archway 
in which he had spent bis morning. His 
deply was that it belonged to a convent of 
Carmelite nuns, 

My interest in what I had seen was con- 
siderably heightened by this revelation. A 
— of strict principles would perhaps 

ave thought it nis duty to cnock at the 
front door, and inform the lady abbess that 
one of her nens was carrying on a flirta- 
tion out of a back window; but as I bave 
already stated, I am of a sentimental turn, 
and preferred to let my fancy rove, and 
imagine all sorts of romantic stories about 
the damsel shut up in the gloomy old 
convent. 


Perhaps she had not yet taken the veil 
but, confined by cruel parents who wished 
to force her to take a step she abhorred, 
she was endeavoring to arran matters 
witb ner lover so as to be able to fly before 
the fatal day arrived. 

I heartily sympathized with her, and 
gave the pair my most cordial wishes for 
success, though, as I thought of the t ick- 
ness of the walls, and the uncompromising 
iron rejas, I doubted very much their 
ever getting beyond looks and letters, 

Turning all this over in my mind, I 
went back to the hotel, and tinding my 
sympathetic waiter on the look-out for me, 
informed him that though I had not found 
the Murillo, I had seen many interesting 
things, and was quite satisfied with my 
morning’s rambije, 

1 spent the afternoon in that half dozing 
state which the heat of a summer afternoon 
in Andalusia causes, 

Dinner roused me; it was better than I 
expected, considering the odor of rancid 
oil which had pervaded the Fonda for 
some hours before ite appearance. In the 
evening I went out. 
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All Cadiz was siring itself; the streets 
were full. Between 8 o'clock and t 
is the ga 
won hours, and I passed whole 

a © their doors, groups of 
jadies escorted by their cavaliers, and even 
children with their nurses, all come out to 
breathe the cool ae air. 

squares and went 
an promenade 
by the sea. It wasa moonlight night, and 
ali was bathed in that curious luminous 
blue base which gives such a queer look of 
unreality to ev g round and 
which we never see in our colder clime. 
The palms at each end of the Alameda 
looked gigantic in the weird light, 
and bung i ae ~ as if 
after the of the day. 

I wand left the Alameda, with 
its groups of people, and followed the sea 
wall till 1 got to the lighthouse at the ex- 
treme seaward point of the ramperts. 

Here I sat down and drank in the pure 
sea air, and rejoiced in the calm beauty of 
the night. 

When I got up it was late, but I hesitated 
about taki:g the way back to the Fonda. 
It was tno lovely to go and shut myself u 
in a close bedroom, where ] shoul 
ae at not sleep even when I was in 

I wondered how the little Moorish 
window looked in the moonlight, and 
whether the lovers held converse from it 
by night; and following my thoughts, I 
took tbe opposite direction from my hotel, 
and went on till I found myself at the 
head of the flight of steps, with the in- 
scription about the Lisboa earthquake on 
the wall before me, 

I descended, and was not long in arriving 
at the little plaza, and here, to my great 
joy, 4 found that I nad not come in vain. 
A ray of moonlight fell across the window, 
lighting up its quaint outline, and showin 
me that it was open, that leaning ou 
ber face p net her prison bars, 
was the beautiful girl. 

A man stood below inthe shadow. He 
had his back to me, and was looking up; 
and they were carrying on one of those 
conversations so dear to Spanish lovers, 
— are suggestive of a crick in the 
neck, 
love-making is quite a 
necessary part of courtship in Andalusia, 
and is winked at, if not encouraged, by 

rents and guardians; and had I not 

nown that the window belonged to a 
ounvent, 1 should have felt no surprise at 
finding my pair of lovers thusen  * 
sensible man would have turned his back 
on a scene which was no earthly business 
of his; but a fantastic idea struck me: 
suppose I were to try to make a moonlight 
sketch of the window and archway, a 
pendant to the first, and call them Night 
and Morni 

The side of the plaza from which I had 
taken my morni sketch was in deep 
shadow, and I co quietly round, kee 
ing close under the houses, hoping 
a attention, 

When I reached 4 post of observation 
I found that there, in the shadow, I had 
not light enough to draw by, and was 
about to make my exit as secretly as I had 
come, when some noise from within seem- 
ed to startle the giri. 

She glanced over her shoulder, then, 
dropping a rose she held in her hand to 
her lover, hastily withdrew, and shut the 
window. 

The man caught the flower, pressed it 
to his lips, and then, greatly to my dis- 
composure, came right across the little 
plaza to my hiding-place. Whether he 
merely came to take refuge there, in case 
his lady-love came back to her window 
that night, or whether he had seen me 
arrive, I know not; at any rate, he was too 
much of a Spaniard to show any surprise 
when he found himself face to face with 


“Do me the favor to follow me, Senor,’’ 
said he haughtily, after iooking me over 
trom head to foot. “This is not the place 
to settie our quarrel in.”’ 

I quite agreed with him there. A dark 
archway at midnight was the last place I 
should choose to stay in with a jealous 
Spaniard. 

He turned on his heel without waitin 
for any reply, and walked oif, while 
followed, wondering very much how my 
adventure was going to end. He did not 
seem to fear any trying to escape, for he 
strode on up the steps and out into the 
clear moonlight without ever turning his 
head, 

On my side, I felt I had gone too far to 
retreat honorably, and when he turned 
along the raunparts in the opposite direction 
from that in which I bad come, I still kept 
pace witb him. 

We walked on in silence, till we reached 
a desolate spot, where the fortifications 
cross the narrow neck of sand which joins 
Cadiz tothe mainiand. 

Here the fine houses which fringe the 
sea-wa!l stop, and their place is taken ill- 
looking wine-shops, carabineros’ barracks, 
prisons and such-like. 

A deep ditch, into which the sea can be 
turned, cuts the town off from the desert 
isthmus of sand, beyond which lie those 
dismai marshes, where one dark night in 
the beginning of this century, a whole 
regiment ot French soldiers, misied by a 
treacherous guide, met a miserable death. 

Arrived at this sinister-looking spot, the 
stranger stopped ana faced me, 

“Here we shall not be disturbed,”’ said 


he. “Draw, and defend yourself!” 

And flinging off his capa, he gave tnat 
peculiar twist of the arm, familiar to all! | 
Spaniards, by which the cloak is wrapped , 


by one movement round the left arm, and | 


thus serves as a shield. 


At the time he touched a spring in his 
walking-stick, out of which a slender 
blade sprang, and thus in a moment stood 
fully armed before me. 

I closed my Gsts instinctively, they being 
the only weapons about me; but feeling 
their inadequacy, I said: 

“Excuse me, Senor, I am unarmed.” 

“You lie!” cried the Spaniard; ‘only a 
madman would walk out at night un- 
armed. Defend yourseif!’’ 

And he advanced menacingly. 

“Liar, yourself!” cried I, ng augry. 
“Search me, feel my pockets—you will 
see I bave no weapon concealed on me,” 

“Ab! you are really unarmed!”’ said my 
enemy, letting the nt of his rapier, 
which had been flourishing uncomfortably 
near my nose, fail. ‘* como un 
Ingles.’ Mad as an Englishman. You 
are all mad. Our proverb is true,” 


And he burst out par | 

I began to suspect been made s 
fool of, and a strong desire came upon me 
to kick my mysterious enemy over the 
ram 

“If you have brought me ail this way 
only to laugh at me——” I nD. 

‘*No, Senor, no, not for that, but to teach 
you not to meddie in other people’s affars,”’ 

After all, the fellow had some rigtt on 
his side—I bad no business to spy; my con- 
duct laid me open to misappreheosion. | 
thought | had better take the watter good- 
humoredly, and try to negotiate ‘‘peace 
with bonor.”’ 

“Well, Senor, I have been Indiscreet, I 
admit, but believe me,I bad no evil in- 
tentions. Accept my apologies for having 
unintentionally offended you.”’ 

My adversary, who was a handsome 
young fellow, when seen out of his capa, 
seemed satistied. 

“Good!” said he, “but you must give me 
your word of honor to watch no more under 
the window of Dona Aurora Silva, I am 
her lover, she desires no other,”’ 

“The promise in easily given, consider- 
ing that I never aspired to supplant you,’’ 
sala I, and we turned and began to walk 
towards the town together. 

My companion seemed to lose all dis- 
trust of me, and informed be that his name 
was Pepe 

I, on my side, explained my presence in 
the plasa, and added that my curiosity had 
been excited by hearing that the window 
belonged to a convent. ° 

“Goodness gracious!’”’ cried Don Pepe. 
“So you thought I was making love to a 
nun. No, Senor, I am no coward, but that 
sort of thing is too dangerous in this coun- 


” 

"y told him that 1 suppose! his lady-love 
was shut up against her will by cruel par- 
ents. 

“Wrong again,” said Don Pepe, win 
confidential, and linking bis arm } apeen 4 
“You seem a fellow, and 1 owe you 
something for bringing = out here on a 
wild-goose chase, 80 I will satisfy your curi- 
osity. You must know that Dona Aurora 
Silva is not only the most beautiful girl in 
Cadiz, but one of the best born, and as ber 
parents are dead, she lives with her grand. 
mother, who is Medina Sadonia. Now the 
Garcias have been Cadiz merchants as long 
as they have been anything worth men- 
tioning, and the old lady, who ia as proud 
as a Lucifer, has declared that no power in 
heaven or earth shall ever induce her to 
give her consent to Aurora’s marriage with 
ine,’ 

“Then I am not wrong,” I interrupted. 

“Pardon. Youdo not understand how 
we manage these things here. A Spanish 
girl cannot run away as your American 
girls do, but when she is of age, if ber par- 
ents refuse their consent to a marriage that 
has no other legal drawback, she goes to a 
convent, and puts herself under the pro- 
tection of the Church. Having taken this 
step, she is bound to stay in the convent tor 
a year, auring which time she is not allowed 
to see her lover.” 

Here Don Pepe winked. 

“At the end of the time of probation, if 
she solemnly declares that time and refiec- 
tion have made no change In her ieeiinge, 
her relations are called upon to give their 
consent, and if they stiil refuse, the Supe- 
rior of the convent is bound to take their 
piace, anc the marriage is celebrated. Now 
you understand why Aurora is living in 
that old convent, and how usefal that little 
Moorish window, which belongs to an un- 
used cell, is to us, We may not meet other. 
wine, and a year, Senor Ingles, is a long 
time to be separated from one’s sweet- 
heart.”’ 

I agreed with him, and again expressed 
my regret at having disturbed bis tryst. 
Talking thus, we bad reached the Plaza 
San Antonio, where we wished each other 
good-bye. 

Don Pepe, in the grandiloquent Spanish 
way, placed his house and all that he pos- 

at my service, | responded by giv- 
ing bim my address and inviting bim to 
stay with me if he ever he caine my way. 

e has never appeared, but somme months 
after our meeting, I received a letter an- 
nouncing his marriage to Dona Aurora 
Silva. 

Thus finished my midnight adventure, 
of which I may say “ali’s well that ends 
well.” 

> -— — — 

Nor long ago bis Paregorical Higness, 
the baby King of Spain, attempted to climb 
out of a new cradle at the risk of his neck. 
A courtier, one not allowed legally to 
touch the King, saw bis sovereign’s peril, 
and, defying the law, rescued the precious 
child in the nick of time. For tois rash act 
he lost his place at court. 
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WHEN you have learned ¢t wler 
have already acquired the rudiments 
i good education. 





PREMEDITATED PAUSES. 





There are many xinds of premeditated 
. A tamiliar furm is often used by 
gering counsel, who are wont to pause 
ater word of a question, to give the 
witness an idea that it is of great im- 
portance; but this ruse is not euaee 
effective, as the following anecdote will 
show. Counsel: “Now—what—did—you 
—do—when—as—you—say — the— ner 
—threw.—a—beer lase—at—your? Wit- 
ness (promptly): ‘I dodged!’’ 

Some time ago,a joke turning upon 4 
yee ape pause appeared in one of 

@ comic ong 

The scene js a courtroom, and the judge 
addressing the prisoner, says: ‘) fear you 
are a great rogue.’ With amazing cool- 
ness, the prisoner says: ‘Not such a fool, 
my lord, as you’—here followed a lengthy 
and evidentiy premeditated pause—‘take 
ine to be.’ 

This manutactured anecdote was doubt- 
less suggested by the speech made by 
Lord George Sackvilie during bis trial. 
The words used by his lordship were: ‘1 
stand here as a prisoner unfortunately 
that gentleman’ [indicating the judge] 
‘site there as ~ f ——- 

The result of the non-observanoce of the 
pause after ‘unfortunately’ was that Lord 
George was accused of contempt of court. 

Lord Erskine was in the habit of making 
avery effective pause in all letters reply- 
ing to eolicitations for subscriptions, He 
wrote: ‘Strn—I feel very much honored 
by your application to me, and beg to sub- 
scribe’—here the reader had to turn over 
the leaf—‘myself pce hg obedient 
servant,’ &c. One of the best instances of 
this form of pause ocourred ina letter re- 
ceived by a popular physician. 

This gentleman was pleased with a 
certain aerated water, and by his recom- 
mendations he managed tw procure for it 
some celebrity. For this he expected 
neither rew: nor than ka, 

Imagine his surpise, therefore, when be 
received one day from the makers of the 
aerated water an effusive letter, stating 
that bis kind recommendations had done 
80 much good that they ventured to send 
him a bundred—— Here the page turned 
over. ‘This will never do,’ said the 
doctor; ‘it is very kind; but 1 will never 
think of accepting anything.’ 

Here he turned the page, and found the 
sentence ran—‘of our circalars fur distribu- 
tion.’ 

1t is always advisable to hear the end of 
a sentence. A eee mae for instance, 
once said to one of his —— ‘Will 
you accept my band’'—— Gushing maiden: 
‘Why, er—so sudden—so unexpected.’ 
Literary man aa unmoved ) — 
‘book on political economy?’ 

Somewhat similar is a story told of 
another couple. 

‘How obright the stars are to-night! 
They are almost as bright an’——._ She (ex- 

ing ‘your eyes’): ‘Oh, you flatier ine!’ 

6 (proceeding): ‘they were last night.’ 

Most orators inake wore or leas use of 
premeditated pauses for rhetorical effect. 
A popular lecturer is Hen, 4 fond of them: 
and in this connection he has given a bint 
that may be worthy the attention of young 
speakers. 

In reply to a friend who taxed him with 

using + rye at the beginning of his 
ecture, as if he were nervous or did not 
know what to say, he said that the best 
method of attracting and riveting the at- 
tention of an audience ia to give them the 
idea that you are flurried, unaccustomed to 

ublic speaking—in short, that you are go- 
ng to ‘break down.,”’ 


—_——_— oe 








HAND-WRITING,—It is an exploded idea 
that character may be read from hand-writ- 
ing. Brave men may perpetuate a timid 
scrawl, generous and high-minded men 
may write a mean hand, and cowards pro- 
duce a bold and flowing script. Porson, 
the great Greek scholar, among the untidi- 
est of all students wrote neatly and elé- 
gantly. Cromwell's writing; though large, 
is —- Shakspeare’s signature is not 
particularly clear. Napoleon Bonaparte 
wrote illegibly, it is said purposely, to bide 
bis bad epelling. The band-writing of the 
tortuous-muinded Charles I, is as clear and 
striking as that of Thomas Carlyle is 
crabbed and indistinct, On the other band 
Queen Elizabeth’s handwriting is magni- 
heent. Edgar Alian Poe wrote with scarce an 
erasure, Whereas the inanuscript of Charles 
Dickens, to be seen at the Foster collection 
at South Kensington, is rugged and full 
of alterations and emendations, Many 
men write large or small, In characters 
boldly or weakly formed according Ww their 
humor of the moment. Again, bandwrit- 
ing depends for its style on the school in 
which It is ~~ and the purpose to which 
itis applied, The manuscript of Bryon, ot 
Thoimnas Campbell, and of Thackeray may 
be called the literary hand. 


SO 


Says a San Francisco teacher:—‘‘The 
mother of one of my pupils had died, and 
1 made the event the occasion for a serious 
talk to the children, reminding them of 
their own happy homes, iuinpressing upon 
them the duties, etc. The little ones were 
pretty sober and thougnutful, when up went 
a band on the back seat. A little fellow 
sitting there, wuose father had athird wife, 


evidently wished to givesome information 
tome. ‘Well, Johnny, what is it?’’ Llasked, 
‘Please, ina-a-w, I’ ve pad two mothers, and 
l’in goin’ on the third.”’ 


<i - -_ 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 





A young Irish lady has just performed a 
awimming feat under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Seeking to persuade a local 
fisherman to become tem the later 

ised to do so provided that she under- 
took to swim the ber between Blacklock 
and Port Ballantrea, a distance of about one 
mile, The young lady accepted the chal- 
lenge, and accomplished the undertaking 
in thirty-one minutes, with the results thet 
the fisherman donned the blue ribbon and 
signed the temperance pledge, 

The Panama Canal is suffering from red 
tape, according (to this paragraph which a 
Boston daily publishes: On one occasion it 
took 16 days’ time and two hundred miles 
travel for vouchers for some lubricating oil 
which was lying along side of a dredge for 
which it was needed: and these dredges lay 
idle at the cost of $3000 a day until they 
could get the oll. Upon another occasion 
it took seven days to get five cents worth of 
vaseline out of the basement of the bulid- 
ing in which it] was needed for some instru- 
ments of precision to prevent them frow 
rusting. 


A New York woman writes congratula- 
ting Northern girls that they have at last 
awaked to the use of watermelon juice asa 
cosmetic. Their sisters in the South bave 
for generations, she adda, beautified their 
com plextion by the aid ofa melon. “After 
a long drive, a sail, or any summer outing, 
nothing ia so sootning to the face as the 
water from both pulpand rind, The frat, 
crushed by dainty bands and rubbed on 
the ft takes off all sunburn, while the 
application of the cool white pulp next to 
the red ‘meat’ removes all ‘stickiness’ anid 

ives a softness to the skin of the melon 

ther that can be obtained from nothing 
else. This is nature’s own cosmetic,” 


A novel swindling acheme is being prac- 
ticed in New York by a gang of sharpers, 
The modus operand is as follows: One en- 
ters an office, and, assuming an air of sem!i- 
intoxication says he met a tew friends—hic 
—and whoo up things a little, Can't 
get home—hic—wouildn tthe proprietor ad- 
vance a dollar or so on his watch chain, 
He is asbamed of his predicament, but the 
loan is only a wy tt one, which will be 
—hic—lifted the following mourning. Then, 
with a multitude of bics he declares bis 
gratitude for the loan, goes away with the 
money, and alter a day ortwo the accoin- 
modating business man discovers the chain 
is the cheapest of bogus jewelry. 


An aged Leominster (Massa ) citizen who 
retires to bed early, was aroused about 
midnight by loud talking that caused 
thoughts of burglarato run through his 
mind, Unmindful of bis advanced years 
he grasped his pistol and left bis bed «we- 
termined to put the intruders to flight. Af- 
ter thoroughly searching the upper rooms 
without finding the supposed rascals he 
descended to the parior where the talking 
was again heard. The sound came trom 
the direction of the front steps, and the old 
gentioman opened the door very cauti- 
ously only to find his daughter and ber 
lover carrying on an animated conversa- 
tion, 


The color of Mary Stuart's hair has quite 
as much to do with the history of the worid 
as the length of Cleopatra's nose, Yet it is 
quite uncertain what the hue of the Queen 
ot Soots’ tresses really was. In Heidel- 
berg Castle are two quite authentic por- 
traits, one with red hair, the other black. 
They represent the queen of the same age. 
At the tercentenary exhibition at Peters- 
borough there are portraits representing 
Queen Mary as of all shadea of hair and 
complexion, The popularimpression (see 
the works of Mr. Swinburne) is that her 
eyes were biue and hair dark brown; but 
tnere is a lock of ner hair in the possession 
of the QJueen which is considered authen- 
tic, and this is light, It is suggested how- 
ever that the Queen of Scots may bave 
dyed. According to the Dean of Peter- 
borough, Mary is quite “plain’’ in some of 
ber portraits, Most women will envy thet 
sort of plainess. 


A Yankee of a daring disposition has 
been stud ying the use of pneumetic tubes, 
and he has reached a point at which he 
hopes to be able to demonstrate that a tube 
across the Atlantic can be usea! According 
to the programme the tubes wi!! always be 
in couples, with the currents of air in one 
tube always moving in the opposite direc- 
tion trom those in the otber. he heaviest 
cannon, he says, wil! serve to illustrate the 
tube. A car to take the place of thecharge; 
the tube is to be indefinitely continuous, 
aud the speed of the car ist) be governed 
by the rapidity with which the air can be 
forced through, The speed ot the current, 
he continues, may be made as great as may 
be desired by using thesteam driving fans 
oun ployed in blast furnaces, Niagara Fails 
could drive blast fans and could furnish 
motive mgd to keep in wotion the traius 
connecting Atnerica and the Old World. 
The tull speed attained by the trains ‘may 








reach a thousand miles an tour!’ The 
tube lining and the car exterior would be 
of polished steel with corrugated sides 
provided with anti-friction bearings, The 
speed, owing to acurvature of the earth's 
| surtace, will tend to overcome all weight, 
and the pressure w t por the upper 
4 f th 6, t s x scarcely es 
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VIOLA‘’S VICTORY. 
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BY &. BR. O, 





HY, it’s too terribie! I declare it's per- 
fectiy horrible!” exciaimod a loud 


boy tah 

*T should just think s0,"’ ohimed in an- 
other volce—tbat of a boy scarcely sight 
years old, “What's to be done, I'd like to 
know, Robin? The bank bas broke—that’s 
the one fact that’s certaln—and every penny 
of motber’s money is gone.” 

“We're beggars, in plain tact," was Rob- 
in’s impatient rejoinder, ‘A nice — of 
business it le to be sure! What's to ne 
of om all?” 

There was silence for the next few min- 
utes within that Landsome rior, replete 
with every luxury that could be imagined, 
Even the ticking of an elegant timepiece on 
the mantie.sbelf could be beard, 

Every one seemed pertectiy bewlldered 
atthe news whioh bad only reached Ivy 
Home, as the mansion was called that very 
afternoon, As Mra. Gayiand weil koew, 
both ber children and herself bad never 
known anything but luxury all theiriives, 
and what was still worse, and sadly to be 
deplored, had pever learnt any way in 
wi.ich to earn inoney, 

In her own girlish daysabe bad not only 
been acoustoimed to have many slaves about 
her, all ready to do exactly as she wished; 
and now, perhaps, not only berself, but her 
children, night bave to work as hard as 
siaves—who knew?—to win their dally 
bread, No wonder that she sat there in her 
chair like someone atunned, 

And then suddenty—in a tone of bright- 
ness in itwhich thrilled through the entire 
rooun—a clear mnusical voloe broke the @n- 
tire stillness, 

“Here! Listen, all of you! I've got an 
idea.”’ Then came yet more resolutely. 
“Dll keep you—all of you—find money fur 
you, I mean. Don't be afraid, It’s all 
right.” 

Even In an hour of such dismay both 
boys laughed; aud their mother turned sud- 
denly around and face the small figure—a 
dark-eyed, thoughttul-faced child, witn soft 
aark gioasy hair, and the lovitest complex- 
ion imaginable, 


“Violal You don’t even know what you 
are talking about,’’ came reprovingly. 
“Don’t worry me by talking nonsense to- 
day, there's a dear child.” 

‘J’ not talking nonsense—indeed 1’m 
not, mother; aud a4 to worry you, on such 
» day as this too—why, 1 wouldn'tdo #o for 
alitne world, No; i’m in earnest mother, 
1 mean to keep you—and the boys too, of 
course,” 


Robin's sense of amusement had now 
changed toanger. He did notin the least 
reliah the idea of bis little sister taking hin 
thus under berown protection; and Roland, 
t tell the truth was quite as much an- 
noyed, 

“I'm afraid, pet,’ sald mother softly, 
“you won't be able to do much at first 
You're young, you know. But vou shall 
try with the rest of us to do the beat you 
can dear. Aes l told you, dear, we shali all 
be obliged to live in that shabby cottage in 
which old nurse bas been living—you re- 
member, The cottage happens to be my 
very own —it was given ine by my father; 
but we sban’t have a penny left to us even 
lo eat—that Is, at avy rate, as far as 1 can see 
at present. 

“That won't matter in the leaet,’”? came 
stoutly In answer, ‘1 can manage all that, 
it's altogether capital. I've got an idea, 
Didn’t 1 tell you so?”’ 

The boys now began to think that this 
now was really beyond a joke; and their 
mother, patting Viola upon the head, whis- 
pered that little girls didn’t always know 

what they were talking about, and that 
they mustn’t beso very concelted—which 
statement was, of course, perfectly true, 

Mre. Gayland was glad now to leave her 


beautiful bome as soon as possible, It was 
too sad to stay there and know ttat 
it did not actually belong to herself. Yes; 


they would take possession of the little 
country cottage as soon as possible, 
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“Well then, children, we begin lie here 
with only two doilara,’’ It was Mra, Gay- 
land who spoke, They had just arrived 
in the new home, Everything looked 
wretched, u iserable, and poverty stricken 
—a& strange contrast indeed to the pleasant 
home which they had just left, only two 
rooms now; and soarcely a bit of furniture 
in them, 

Viola, however, it must be remembered, 
was an Aterican girl, and therefore, 
young a8 6he was resolved to face the life 
before her bravely. 

“Put away your two dollars, mother,’’ 
was ber quick reply, ‘The day may come 
—who knows?—when you wiil want them. 
They will always be something to tall back 
upon at any rate.’ 

Motber looked at her daughter In real 
astonishment. Again this was all too ridic- 
ulous, 

Robin and Koland were already trying 


hard to find work that would pay them; but 
asto Viola doing as sie bad been in the 
babit of declaring she would, why, no one 
bad ever bestowed even the least thought 
upon ner words after they had been once 
ittered. 

‘t's true, and I'im in earnest,’ returned 


he secarceey seven-year } | ‘l’ve 
arranged with farmer riddie’s 
r for her every por ne ( ¢ res 


fant — 





“You make batter, Viols!” was the inter- 
ruption, “Why, you can’t even——”’ 

‘Then it’s never too late to make « be- 
inning,” was the ratLer funny snewer; ‘so 

I start G nervew morning. If J] spoil the 
butter, I’ve made a bargain with the far- 
mer that bis wife shan’t scold me the first 
time, I¢ wouldn’t be fair; would it?’ 

“But, my dew Viola—when did you 
makéthis arrangement? I did not know 
anything about it.”’ 

“No, of course not. It was all to be a 
pleasant surprise for you; don’t you seef I 
thought fitty cente a month—that’s what 
Mra. Griddie says she will give me would 
be such a seene help.” 

“So it will, darling bat you will grow 
tired of this regular morning churning— 
that is If you can manage it at all.”’” The 
mother atill spoke doubtfally. She could 
not quite understand Viola, What in the 
world had put th idea of churning for 
money into the child’s heai?”’ 

‘*] shan’t grow tired of it; and of course [ 
can learn. A woman—lI shall be one 
soon, you know—can doeverything. Why 
not? At any rate, that’s what Mra, Griddie 
says.”’ 

**Do an you like then, ad 

And then the child, whose mind wasthus 
wrapped up in thinking of her new plan, 
ran away, she had once more cr the 
meadow, and was standing gravely and 
earnestly by Mra. Griddle’s side. 

‘‘Here’s four dimes,” she said. ‘*They are 
all my own for father gave them to me long 
before ne died. Take them—won’t you?r— 
and give metwo or three chickens in re- 
turn, I’ve got another idea, Mra. Griddle. 
1’)! sell young ones, also eggs. Why not?”’ 

There was a bright tight in the speaker’s 
eyes as the words fell;and Mra, Griddle 
exciaimed heartily, ‘‘Why, bless her little 
heart! If she won't be the blessing of her 
mother’s home, after all! I shouldn't 
wonder if she one day makes her own 
fortune.” 

The next morning saw Viola perched 
upon a stool, and churning bustly. The 
blue print frock which she wore was 
already terribly splashed with the butter- 
milk, and it seemed hard work altogether. 

“It's a pretty | een to look at, at any 
rate,” mused the farmer's wife; “and if tne 
little one spoils the butter once in any wav, 
itcan’t be belped, There’s good siuft In 
the wee thing.”’ 

ss a e a « . 

Three years had away, and Mra. 
Gayland was ill, They thought, even, she 
would not live, ‘ 

No one conay knew what had served 
to bring on the Illness; and what was more, 
it had come quite suddenly. 

Perhaps it bad been the result of so 
much poorer living than in former days, 
and also of all the work; for Mra. Gayland, 
too, had been toiling very bard. 

Robin and Roland had both obtained 
work in the far-away city; but, so far, they 
had only enough money for themselves, 
and not too much of that either. 

“And perhaps 1 may dite, my Viola,”’ 
said the mother sadly. ‘We neither of us 
know what is the matter with me, and we 
have no money to pay a doctor ”’ 

There was an instant’s pause, and then 
Viola bad suddenly fallen upon her knees, 
hiding ber face within both hands, 

“I thank God,” she exclaimed passion- 
ately, “that He has helped me to manage 
this!’ And then she told her short story 
from beginning to end, It was not indeed 


long. “I have had a secret, mother, all 
this while. You won't be cross with me, 
will you? I wanted—oh, so terribly!—to 


give you great pleasure one day. 1 inade 
more money by my eggs and chickens 
than | ever told you about. It seemed to 
me as if, perhaps, some day the money 
would be needed. You knew I went to 
the inarket and sold my things, but you 
did not know always how much money I 
got for them. I put some aside every 
week, I thought oue day perhaps I would 
give you all some wonderful presents if 
we didn’t wantit for anything else; and 
now here it js, mother,’’ and Viola had in 
an excited way risen to her feet. “The 
tmnoney is here, all bid away in an old 
stocking, Which always lies in this hole 
just behind that nice large picture of dear 
father, I thought somehow that it was 
sure to be safe near him. Always when 
you cleaned the picture I hid my money 
elsewhere, There!’ and she rattled out 
the cash, one ooin after the other, upon the 
table just in front of them, “Thirty 
dollars, mother! There! What do you 
say to that? That will pay for the doctor— 
won't it?—and for lots of other things. I'll 
be off at once, and send Dame Griddle to 
take care of you,” 

It was indeed a proud moment for Viola; 
who spoke, too, quite with the air of a 
woman in those days, 


But it was a prouder moment still for 
the little heroine—and also a nappier one— 
when, later on, the doctor stood by mother’s 
side, and declared that with care she would 
soon be well again. 

“All the delicious things that your 
daughter has brought you,’’ he said, ‘will 
soon restore you to good health, especially 
that expensive wine which she would 
insist upon buying for you. 

“You have saved your mother’s life,”’ he 
added earnestly; turning, as he spoke, 
towards the beautifal Viola. ‘There is no 
one else to thank but yourself, and I trust 
she will be spared for many years to come.”’ 





There was a hot flush upon the happy 
giri’s cheek. 


As Kobin wus heard to say afcerwarda, 
la’e ‘“‘idea’’ had been the blessing of 
their lives, and they oould never forgive 

themeelves for having laughed at it. 
a had tirmly resolved from tbe first 








to help those belonging to her; and this 
only because she thought all honest work 
honorable. 
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THE FOUND AND LOST. 


BY B. LONG, 





the coast, and the rumor had 
ua, that the “Eva Gore” was lost, with 
all on board. 

Then came the torturing suspense of 
brooding hope and despair. On! the weary, 
weary days! and ob! the weary nights!— 
sleepless, tearful nights, for which morn- 
ing bad no brightness in store! 

News came at last. The dreadful 
uncertainty gave place to tbe more dread- 
ful certainty. 

The officers of a vessel just arrived in 
New York, re having passed the 
wreck of the “Eva Gore,”’ a few days 
previously. 

There was no doubt about the matter at 
all;—the name was distinctiy visible, and 
there was every indication, that every soul 
on board hed perished. 

How cold and unfeeling this language 
seeme! us though | were chronicling the 
merest bit of ordinary gossip. But my 
heart aches and my tears flow, as the 
memory ot that season of bitter suffering 
comes back again. 

Alden York was mate of the “Eva Gore,” 
fle had been my playmate through infancy 
and childhood, my lover and affianced 
nusband during all the bright teeting 
years since. 

A few short weeks more, on his return 
from this voyage, we were to be married. 
He was to give up the sea, and we were 
to settle down upon a farm, close to the 
old people—his parents and mine,—and 
peace, content, and happiness, were to 
settle. upon our steps, ever after. 

This was what fondly imagined; but 
now all was changed. The darkness, and 
chill, and horror, of the grave, had 
swallowed up every hope. 

All the beauty and gladness of my life 
had gone with the mortal form of my 
loved one, down, down, beneath the cruel 
treacherous waves of the remorseless 
ocean. 

And not for me alone, bad existence 
thus suddenly become a pain and a torture, 
Even in my own despair, I was not blind 
to the suffering of my dear old friends— 
my almost parents—the father and mother 
of my lost Alden. 

He was their only son,—the light of their 
eyes, and the pride of their hearts; and his 
final return, our marriage, and plans for 
our future establishment, had occupied 
their minds, and furnished nearly the sole 
subjects of their conversation, for the last 
half year. 

Well, we bore our griet with what 
patience and resignation we could—as 
others have done, and are doing, 
and will continue to do, while the 
world stands—and two years dragged 
slowly by. 

Long before this time, both Mrs, Yorke 
and myself, had abandoned all thoughts 
of ever seeing our loved one In, till the 
sea shail give up its dead; but Mr. Yorke, 
although he had forthe last few months, 
refrained from dwelling upon the subject— 
as he had done at first,—devising possible 
chances of rescue, and rehearsing remark- 
able instances of such a nature, which he 
had beard or read of—still, it was evident 
to us, that be clung to the deceitful hope 
that “his boy” would yet return. 

But the doubt, the anxiety, the “hope 
deferred,’’ bore hbarder upon bim, than 
the dread certainty would bave done, 

He was restless and nervous; sometimes 
unnaturally cheerful, and again gloomy 
andsilent. His health gave way—symptoms 
of heart disease manifested themselves, to 
our great ooncern—and he “grew old,’’ 
much faster than did his wife. 

At their urgent desire, and in pity for 
their loneliness, I had taken up my res- 
idence with them permanently. They 
treated me in all respects as their child, 
and I, in turn, gave them the love and re- 
spect of a daughter—second, only, to what 
i telt tor my own parents, 

One evening, during a severe northeast 
storm—the kind which were the most 
dangerous upon the Jersey coast—we were 
sitting, gloomy and low-spirited, listening 
to the howling of the wind, the dashing of 
the rain, and the distant roaring of the 
surf, when there came a hesitating kneck 
at the outer door. 

I hastened to open it, and encountered 
upon the threshhold, a stranger, a foot 
traveler apparently, for he carried a valise 
upon a stick over his shoulder, who asked, 
in low and deprecating tones, if we would 
kindly give hiv sbelter for the night. 

Without besitation—for the stranger and 
tbe needy, never turned in disappoint- 
ment from that door—Il bade him enter 
and welcome. 

I took bim to the warm kitchen, gave 
him dry garments for which to exchange 
his dripping ones, and after pressing him 
to partake of food, which he declined, con- 
ducted him into the little sitting room, 
feéling glad, ali the while, that something 
bad transpired to break in upon our 
tnournful thoughts, and hoping that he 
would find itin his heart to be talkative 
and entertsining, in return for my trouble, 
Even the merem gossip, I felt, would be an 


Tae had been a terrible storm sion 





i 
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to draw him into conversation, bat without 
success, 
He replied in a constrained, h 


— - one labori ps > im- 
ment in speech, a ways in the 
San words possibie. 


I bad somehow got the impression that 


he was a young man, ot his tace 
(all the lower part of wh was hidden 
An heavy, dark beard,) I had, as yet, 
oO ned but a partial view. 


Mr. York watched him turtively; and at 
last, after a silence of some ten utes or 
more, during which time, the storm had 
seemed to raged with increased violence, 
he made anotber effort towards sociability. 

“This is a tearful night for the ” 
he said, moving his chair a littieso as to sit 
yee tren itis,’ the st ded 

‘“Yoa, truly itis,’ the stranger respon 
evincing more interest than he bad bitherto 
shown. “You and I may well feel thank- 
ful that we are on solid land to-nigbt.”’ 

‘Have you ever followed the ” anked 
Mr. Yorke, looking keenly at bim and try- 
ing to obtain a better view of his face, which 
was partially concealed by his hand. 

‘Yes, for several years,’’ was the reply. 

“A coaster, or did you trade to other 
countries?” queried Mr, Yorke, 

‘Both, though the latter mostly;” was 
the reply. 

“You bave undoubtedly seen some very 
rough times,” said Mr. Yorke, *‘Were 
you ever wrecked yourself, ordid you ever 
meet with other vesscis in that condition?’ 

He was growing excited and nervous, 
Mrs, Yorke and I exchanged aaxious and 
sorrowful glances, ‘‘Poor weak old man,’’ 
I tnought, ‘‘now he hopes to hear some. 
thing of our lost one;”” and dreading the 
eftect upon him of so exciting a subject, we 
both tried repeatedly to change it, but in- 
effectually, for not only Mr. Yorke, bat 
the stranger persistently returned to it, and 
followed it up after each interruption by 


us. 

Finally, the stranger narrated in his slow 
stammering labored way, how he had once 
been shipwrecked; and how his shipmates, 
one after another, bad psrished belore his 
sight, and bow he had given up all hope of 
rescue, and was momentarily expecting to 
sbare the same fate, when a friendly sail 
hove in sight; and lastly, how he was most 
miraculously saved. 

Mr. Yorke’s nervous excitement in- 
creased alarmingly, during the recital, and 
Mrs, Yorke and myself were sgarcely less 
agitated; it brought so vividly to our minds 
the sufferings of another and ‘a desrer 
one,’’ to whom no friendly succor was 
vouchsafed, 

‘*How long ago was this?’”’ said Mr. Yorke, 
his voice tremulous with emotion, while it 
seemed asthough he would pierce the stran- 
ger through and through #0 searchingly did 
he study him from head to foot. 

“Let's see was the hesitating reply. ‘It 
was about the—you remember, do you, 
when the Eva Gore was lost?” 

‘“‘Hold sir!’’ shouted Mr, Yorke rising to 
his feet, and supporting bimself by the 
arms of bis chair while he bent towards his 
guest. “Hold sir! You are feigning! You 
are disguising your voice! t me see 
your face! Remove your hand and look at 
me! Great God! It’shim! It’s my boy! I 
knew it!” and with ashuddering moan he 
sank back senseless in his chair. 

In my concern for him, my terror for the 
consequence of this fearful excitement, in 
the feeble state of health, I had failed to 
take in the full meaning of his agitated ex- 
clamations, 

And even now, I am unable to say, 
when the knowledge first forced itself 
upon my mind, that the man, who was 
bending so wildly, over the still form of 
my dear old friend, ealling him ‘father,’ 
and uttering broken sentences—now of 
grief and pity for him, but more often, of 
blame for bimself, that he bad done this 
rash thing, all the while chafing the fast 
stiffening fingers, or otherwise assisting us 
in our é6ndeavors to recall him to life and 
animation—that this was, really and in 
fact, Alden Yorke. 

That the consciousness did come to me 
during that fearful time, I am certain; for 
I know we spoke to each other,—asking 
and repiying to questions, and directing 
each other in our hurry and agitation; but 
I experienced neither surprise ner joy; 
grief and anxiety at the situation of my 
triend and second father, having, for the 
time, swallowed up all other emotions, 

All our efforts, assisted by those of kind 
neighbors and our family physician, 
proved of no avail. 

The shock, to an already weakened 
frame, was too much, That one blissful 
moment of recognition was all that the 
mortal senses of the loving old man could 
bear. 


a 


MAKFRIED HAPPINESS,—There are three 
requisites to forin warried happiness—pru- 
dence, good-nature, and love. Prudence 
and good-nature are very different things 
not under command; but whenever they 
appear love is sure to follow as the chaise 
and borses, When the trio meet, happi- 
ness will grow witb time, and like the vak, 
flourishes in old age. No decays of beauty 
or of bealtb, no wrinkles of the face can di- 


agreeable change from tne gloomy minish it. Butit we look into the -vorld 
taciturnity, which, in spite of us, bad | ¥® shal! find the matches of this descrip- 
seemed likely to prevail throughout the | #02 almost as thinly scattered as the righte- 
evening. ous men in Sodom. 
I soon found, however, that we need <— <-—_—< 
expect nothing from our guest, in the way OUR sweetest experiences of aftection are 
of entertainment. | meant to be suggestions of that realm 
He took the chair, I had placed for him ! which is the home of the heart. 
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OUTLIVED. 





BY SUSIE M. BEST. 





You have returned—yes, so | see, 

But ‘tis too late, you're naught to me; 

My pulse throbs with no quickened beat 

To see you kneeling at my teet; 

You have no longer power to move 

My thoughts from their accustomed groove. 


It strikes me with sharp wonderment 
That I bave learned to be content 
Without your love, and one time I 
Thought if it failed me I should die; 
That I could not endure existence 

If you rejected my heart's incense. 


You bade me struggle to forget 
That you and | had ever met; 

And now, strange irony of fate, 
You come again—bat 'tis too late. 
1 took you at your word, you see, 
And now I stand before you—free! 


How hard I wrestled, God can tell; 

He knows how oft the midnight bell 
found me upon my knees in prayer. 
Thank Him, He pitied my despair! 

He gave the victory to my hand, 

He freed me from your yoke and band. 


I'm sadder for my batsle—yes, 

I'll never be as glad and careless 

As Ll used to be, I've learned 

How hard and slow soul freedom's earned. 

And now you understand how vain 

It is to ask my love again. 
——>_ 


ALONG THE SEA. 


._Bome of our readers, no doubt, have 
never been at any of this country’s great 
summer watering resorts. Of the various 
places those in New Jersey are the most 
popular. We will choose one of these, 
which less than a quarter of a century ago 
was an obscure seaside village, but is at the 
present time one of the most prominent in 
the Union. 

Several years ago, a body of capitalists, 
recognizing the natural advantages of the 
spot, as possessing a long stretch of beach 
of fine firm sand, well suited for bathing 
purposes, determined to give it the same 
kind of relation to Philadelphia and New 
York as Brighton has to London. 

The syndicate therefore bought a few of 
tLe farms in the vicinity of the village and 

ed to turn them into villa plots. 
But the difficulty at first was to induce peo- 
ple to purchase them, 

By dint, however, of constructing new 
lines of railway, of building large, well-ap- 
pointed hotels, and by systematic and ex- 
tensive advertising, season after season, 
the speculation began to enjoy a fair meas. 
ure of success. 

But, it was undoubtedly a master-stroke 
ot policy when the owners of the property 
succeeded in inducing General Grant, at 
that time President of the United States, to 
pass his summers there. The place at once 
became fashionable; and since then, its 
popularity has known no diminution. 

In one respect the character of life at sea- 
side places in this country differs essentially 
from that in England. The practice of liv- 
ing in lodgings, so prevalent there, is al- 
most unknown in the United States, the ac. 
commodations for visitors being nearly ex. 
clusively aftorded by boarding-houses and 
hotels. 

Instead of visitors to these places being 
lett almost dependent upon their own re 
sources for amusement, ample provision is 
made for their entertainment. Here, be- 
sides the usual out-of-dvors occupations of 
boating, bathing and fishing, there are 
found in each of the hotels and large board. 
ing-houses, a reading-room, well supplied 
with newspapers und other periodicals; a 
bowling-alley; and two or three drawing- 
rooms, in each of which chess, draughis, 
and cards are provided for the use of visi- 
tors. Nearly every evening there is a 
‘thop,’’ and once a week or fortnight there 
is a full-dress ball given, an excellent band 
being engaged for the occasion. 


The principal promenade and drive in 
the village, extends along the shore tor 
nearly three miles; and on the beach be 
low, during the summer months, rows of 
huts, of the most primitive construction, 
are placed for the accommodation of the 
public. From these shanties it is necessary 
for bathers to walk across the rands two or 
three hundred yards to the sea. 


Ot course, under these circumstances, 
men as well as women are compelled to 
wear bathing dresses, Those of the gen 
tleman usually consist of coarse white flan 
nel or blue serge; those of the ladies are 
made of various materials and colors, and 
trequently elaborately trimmed. 


Both sexes bathe together, as is the fash- 





ion in France. Generally this practice is 
absolutely necessary as a precaution of 
aafety, for this part of the New Jersey const 
is exposed to the whole sweep of the At- 
lantic surges, which in rough weather dash 
furiously upon the shore, there being no 
projecting headland to break the force of 
the waves. 

It is true that a rope—attached to stakes 
deeply driven into the sands—is stretched 
along the beach; but when the surf is very 
heavy, this rope is almost practically use- 
less to women and children, as they are 
frequently c. mpelled to relax their grasp 
of it by the torce of the waves; and were 
they not assisted by their male compan- 
ions, they would be in danger of being 
dragged down by the under-tow. 

A favorite amusement is shark fishing. 
The business is generally conducted in this 
way. Several gentleman club together 
and charter a sloop for the day, the owner 
of the vessel engaging a crew and supply- 
ing the requisite tackle. 

This consists of a large barbed hook quite 
two feet in leagtht. To the shank ot it is 
attached in the first instance about a fathom 
ot iron chain, and to that a stout rope is 
fastened. The object of using the chain is 
to prevent the shark, after it has gorged the 
bait, getting away, which, if the rope were 
connected directly with the hook, it would 
be easy for it to do, as the saw like teeth of 
this fish will cut through the thickest cable 
ina few secunds. The bait com monly used 
isa piece of salt pork, which is a favorite 
delicacy with sharks. 

These fish are occasionally caught three 
or four miles off the shore six to seven feet 
long; but the average size of those cap- 
tured is seldom more than four or five feet, 
as the larger ones ns a rule do not frequent 
the shallow waters of the coast. 

The sharks, especially the bigger ones, 
ofter a determined resistance, and it re- 
quires the united strxngth of several men 
to haul one on board. Once on deck, how- 
ever, a blow or two on the head with an 
axe quickly puts an end to his struggles. 

The shark when caught is always al- 
lowed to become the perquisite of the 
crew of the vessel, arid the sailors find a 
ready sale for its skin and for the o1] ex- 
tracted trom the liver. 

Deep-sea fishing of every kind is excel- 
lent along the whole coast of New Jersey, 
porgies, cat-fish, black-fish, blue-fish, eels, 
etc., being abundant. Trolling tor blue- 
fish is considered the best sport of all, as 
the fisheamen, instead’ of being compelled 
to sit in a boat at anchor under a broiling 
sun, can under tull canvas pursue this 
amusement. 

The fishing-line runs about fifty yards 
astern, trailing the ‘‘squid,’’ as the bait is 
technically termed, along the surface ot 
the water. The equid, from which the 
hook projects, isa hollow piece of bright 
tin about the size of a small sprat, and 
when in motion, is mistaken by the blue- 
fish for its natural prey. 
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[brains of old. 


Minds of moderate calivre ordinarily con- 
demon everything which is beyond their range. 


Nothiag is a greater sacrifice than to 
prostitute the great name of God to the petulancy of 
an tdle tongue. 

Men possessing minds which are morose, 
solemn and inflexible, enjoy, in general, a greater 
share of dignity than of happiness, 

It is oreained in the eternal constitution 
of things, that men of intemperate minds cannot be 
free; their passions forge their fetters. 


Wise men are instructed by reason; men 
of less understanding, by experience; the most ig- 
norant, by necessity, and beasts, vy nature. 


Paying of debts is, next to the grace of 
God, the best means in the world to deliver, yon 
from a thousand temptations to sin 4nd vanity. 


Harmless mirth is the best cordial against 
the consamption of the spirit; wherefore jesting is 
not unlawful, is it trespasseth not in quantity, qual- 
ity or season. 


Who cannot make one in tue circle of 
harmless merriment without a secret cause of grief 
or seriousness may be suspected of pride, hypocrisy 
or formality. 


He who is aiways in a hurry to be weal- 
thy and immersed in the study of augmenting his 
fortune, has lost the arms of reason and deserted the 
post of vir.ue. 


Half the misery of human life might be 


extinguished, would med alleviate the genera ure 
| they lie undef, by na ra fices f impasse 
nevoience and buma 
It is in disputes as in armies; where the 
weaker side seta up false ghts, and makes a great 


nolse, to make the enemy b e them more numer 
ous and strong than they really are. 


Femininities. 
Pt aaa like princes, find few real 


A novel fan has a vinaigrette fitted into 
the outer stick. 


A silver box, representing s domino, 
makes a handy stamp holder. 


What is the first thing a young lady 
looks for in church ’—The hims. 


The newest penholders are oi silver 
with the owner's initial on the top. 


Women do act their part when they do 
make their ordered houses know them. 


Kerosene and powdered lime, whiting, 


or wood ashes will scour tin with the least labor. 


Unslacked lime is excellent for cleaning 
small steel articles, such as Jewelry, buckies and the 
like, 


Truth is a queen who has her eternal 
throne in heaven, and her seat of empire in the beart 
of God, 


A sign in New York reads: ‘“‘Women 


treated for ugliness.’’ The women who enter there 
«o in veiled, 


A fly composed of turquoises, struggling 
in the meshes of a frail gold spider's web, te an odd 
bracelet setting. 


The wearing of gloves of a different 
color—the right band different from the lett—\s in- 
creasing in Paris. 


For reliet from heartburn or dyspepsia 
drink a little cold water in which has been dissolved 
= teaspoonful of salt. 


At Santiago, in Chili, whenever 4 
stranger is received in the house each of the ladies 
of the family offers him a rose. 


As they suspect a man in the city who 
is ostentatious of his riches, so should the woman be 
who makes the most noise of her virtue. 


Mother: ‘‘My daughter, if the bad boys 
try to flirt with you, have nothing to do with them."’ 
VDaughter:,**‘How about the good boys?’’ 


For hoarseness, beat a fresh egg and 
thicken it with fine white sugar. Eat of it freely, 
and the hoarseness will soon be relieved, 


A club of society women in England are 
going tostarta large poultry farm near London, 
Bee culture Is also included in the scheme, 


A tan of gold, thickly set with small 
pearis and having a diagonal line of turquolses run- 
ning across it, makes a dainty summer scarf-pin. 


A young lady being asked i! there were 
many beautiful women in the place, innocently re- 
plied: ‘*Uh, no; there are only six of us at present.’’ 


It quilts are tolded or rolled tightly after 
washing, then beaten with a rolling-pin or potato- 
masher, it lightens ap the cotton and makes them 
seem soft and new. 


The notion at present is to be slim and 
slender, and everything that can possibly be dis- 
pensed with iscast aside to keep the figure to the 
desired proportions. 


Beautitul, beautiful silken hair, how I 
wonder what you aire; whether you belong to the 
head you adoro, or whether from another girl's 
head you were sborn, 


Domestic: ‘‘What will I get for break 
fast? There isn’t a bit of bread in the house!’ Mrs. 
Youngwife: ‘*Vear, dear; thatis too bad! I sup- 
pose you had better have toast,’’ 


Chemists say that it takes more than 
twice as mach sugar to sweeten preserves, sauce, 
etc., If putin when they begin to cook, as it does to 
sweeten after the fruit is couked, 


Typhena, 34th queen of the Zat family 
of gypsies, isencamped at Saybrook Point, Conn. 
She will go to Bristol, England, in November, to 
attend a world gypsy encampment to be held there, 


Proverbs of women: ‘‘Because is a wo- 
man’s answer’’—English. ‘‘He that hasa wife has 
strife’’—French. ‘*What a woman willis, God wills’ 
—Ibid, **Gie her her will, or she'll burst’’—sScotch, 


Equestrianism is exceecingly tashioua- 
ble at Long Branch this season, and scores of young 
ladies in tight-fitting habits and shining black-sil« 
hats are seen on the fashionable drives every even- 
ing. 


A young lady living near Minden, Neb , 
has made herself a dress from flour sacks, It is said 
the dress presents a very unique and picturesque 
appearance, with ‘‘Htraight Grade’’ in front and 
**Karly Rises’? behind, 


“What asimple and modest bathing 
sult Miss Spider always wears,’’ remarked the min- 
ister, ‘*Yes,’’ replied Miss Vivacity, unconsciously: 
**vou will always find a girl modest at the seaside 
when she weighs only % pounds, 


The conversation turned on an old wo- 
man who had just died at the age of WH, *'And was 
she really as old as that?’’ ‘Yes, and so intelligent! 
Do you know, only the day before her death she 
kicked up a row with ber son-in-law!"’ 


Dealer: ‘“Those $2 50 jersey shirts don’t 
seem to sell well atall.’’ Clerk: ‘*No, they don’t; 
everybody says §2.% Is too high for them, that they 
can buy ‘em cheaper at other piaces.’’ Dealer 
**Well, put some in the window and mark them 92.75 
—for one day only—the ‘one day only’ will catch 
*em.** 

A modern French custom at baptisms is 


thatof presenting all the guests with suyared al- 
mondsin a bonbononiere, which has the appearance 
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of aroll of parchment. On this roll sre inserived 
the names of the child, of the parents, god-parents, 
the date of the birth and christening, and the name 
| of the church where the ceremony wae performed 
In wringing flannels or cloths out of 
bolling water for the purpose of making fome n 
! 1m lo e work effectually wit 
ora v a 4 na . . 
a a“ fu a “ ~ 
fia ells 4 f os % 
rough es }end, the tw * ke can be twiste 
ferent ways, and the fannel w ig almost yw 
out the bands being Durnot at aii, 
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FAasculinities. 
_ aaaeretag nine times will usually stop 


He who would enjoy the fruit must not 
gather the flower. 


None but the contemptible are sappre- 


hensive of contempt, 


Two things a man does not often forget 


—His first love and his first smoke. 


The grumbler grumbles most when he 


finds there ls nothing to grumble about. 


Five bead porters in the leading Chicago 
hotels are collectively worth over balfa million dol- 
lars. 

We ought not to judge of men’s merits 
by their qualifications, but by the use they make of 
them. 

The King of the Belgians hates tobacco, 
never wears gloves, and goes barébended as much as 
possible. . 

A woman's rights lady remarks that the 
highest use of a man isto have his life insured for 
his wife's benefit. 


The under dog in a fight deserves no 
pity. He will pitch intoa smaller dog than bimeelf 
the moment he gets a chance, 

An enterprising physician in Australia 
advertises: ‘‘I will pay balf the funeral expenses in 
cases where lam not successiul,’’ 

Attheclub. ‘Jack's just finished a let 
ter to bis flancer.'’* ‘Yes, and (t was eo soft you could 
hear it swish around Io the envelope,” 

The fool is willing to pay tor anything 
but wiedom, No man buys that of whieh he sup- 
poses himeelf to have au abundance already, 

Senor Pendergast and General O’Ryan, 
respectively minister of the interior and minister of 
war in Spain, are, as their names Indicate, of Lrish 
lineage, 

People who want to keep the hand quite 
steady while performing any delicate operation will 
find it an assistance io hoid both the elbows closely 
to the ribs. 

Those who are about to take a long walk 
should soap the inside of the heel and the toe part of 
their stockings. This willdo much to prevent the 
formation of blisters, 

An open valise of bright silver, having a 
miniature parasol of oxidized silver, also half open, 
resting against it, Ilsa dainty design for a cigarette 
and matcbstand, 

The devil tempts men through their am 
bition, their cupidity, or their appetite, until he 
comes to the protane sewearer, whom he catches with- 
outany reward. 


Smokers have another novelty in the 
shape of acigarette-bolder, which represents a cora- 
cob pipe. The bow! and stem are of silver and the 
mouthpleve of amber, 


“A guilty conscience needs no accuser,”’ 
says the proverb, with reat truth, The gulliier a 
man’s conscience is the more willing he ls to worry 
along without an accuser, 


Hleiress: ‘‘I am straid that it is not for 
me that you come here so viten, bul formy monrey.*’ 
Ardent wooer, **You are cruel to sayeo. How can 
[ get your money without getting you?"’ 


Tar may be removed trom the handa by 
rubbiag with the outside of fresh orange or lemon 
peel, and drying immediately. The volatile olls dis- 
solve the tar so that it can be rubbed of, 

A lady in Norwich, Conn , it is said, bas 
constructed a scarecrow 60 ladyiike and thorough'y 
tetchinug thatevery man who goes by tries lo vet ap 
a firtation with it, [tis taken In the bouse on rainy 
days. 

A ‘“‘blind’’ beggar in Nebraska City hav 


ing been tendered a banquet of bread and water tn 


stead of cash, by the county offictals, told them he 
would see them in the summer resort of the here- 
after. 


Near Chattanooga, Tenn, a father who 
had forgiven his eloping daughter and her young 
Lochinvar, nevertheless gave «a sound drubbing to 
the friend who acved as best man in the runaway 
mateh, 


Chicago boasts of appropriate pames tor 


some of herciti!zens, There Is @ man gamed An 
guish, who is a dealer in greeo fruit, aod a Me 
Culcher, who represents a Boston firm that manu 
tactures buttons, 

Mother: ‘Johnny, you mustn't play 
with Willie Brown any more.'’' Johany: ‘'Why 
not, mamina’’’ ‘“‘iKecause hela a bad little boy.’ 


**Well, mamma, | ala’t 60 duggone good myself (bat 
you ought to be kickin’.’ 


A medics) writer urges dyspeptica to 
learn to eat Olives asa means of repairing and lu 
bricating the weak stomach, &@ means which he de- 
clares lo be more efficient than ali the plile and meri- 
cal draughts ever concocted, 

A proposed Jaw in Connecticut requir: 6 
the owner of each dog to vive a bond In the sum of 
91900 for the good behavior of bia cur, on whieh bend 
he may be sued for all damages to life or property 
which his worthless anima) may cause. 


Daughter: ‘Papa, dear, Mr. Sampson is 


coming to-night, and I wish when you go to bed that 
you would close the transom over your door."* 
Father, humbly: ‘‘vo0 I snore 60 loudly ase al! that 

**Yes, papa; and I don’t want Mr. Sampson to thi: & 


that that sort of thing runs in the family.'* 


A Belgian manager prints hia show bi!ls 


in different colores lo indleate the quality of 
lections., A red bill advises that the play is naught 
awhite bili that itis good, a blur j tha aug 
ese and morality are eve sin 1, anda yelloe 
il warne husbaode not t d « 
will become too enlighter 
Instead of being « fronted wit 
. 
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Recent Book Issues. 





The latest issue of ‘‘Ticknor’s Paper Se 
ries’’ is ‘“‘Aulnay Tower,"’ by Bl e Wi- 
lis Howard. This an admirable story of an 
old French seignioral chateau and its in- 
aan, Soe © last siege of Paris; the 
characters being a young patrician lady of 
France and gee ge fe a croup 

German and action taking 

er, just outside the 
camps and batteries of the ng armies, 
A sory of absorbing interest, brilllancy of 
style, charm of graphic character.drawing 
and exquisite |i quality. 

“An leeland Fisherman” is a translation 
trom the French of Pierre Loti, by Clara 
Cadiot. It is a touching story, in which 
the customs of simple fisher folk are de- 
scribed in a manner that fs thoroughly ab- 
sorbing. The hero isa manly young fel- 
low who says be will wed only the sea. He 
does not keep his promise, however, but 
becomes the husband of a charming girl. 
who is soon deprived of bim by her rival, 
the mighty ocean. Published by William 
Gottaberger. For sale by Porter & Coates, 


“Studies and Criticiams,” by Florence 
Trail, consist of essays on the subjects, 
“Pools Filled with Water,’ ‘“jlimpses into 
French Literature,” '‘Geniusand Religion,” 
“Geulus and Morality,’’ “History in Lit 
erature,” “Skepticism of tbe Heart,” ‘The 
Deciine of Art.’’ The treatment of these 
matters is what might be expected from 
their character. The book is well gotten 
up as regards printing and binding. Wor- 
thington & Co., New York, Publishers. 
For sale by Porter & Coates. 


FRESH PERIODIOALA, 


The September number of the Popular 
Setence Monthly fully maintains the weil- 
earned reputation of this sandard maga- 
zine, The opening article is on ‘The 
(drowth of Jelly-Fishes: a Chapter in New 
nny hl Mins Adele M, rielde contrib- 
utes “Some Chinese Mortuary Customs.” 
Mr, Benjamin Karr gives some of his ob- 
servations of ‘Men Trails in the Poui- 
try-Yard.”’ In “Animal and Piant Lore” 
Mra. Fannie E. Bergen records many cu- 
rious belieis in the healing virtues of vari- 
ous repulsive substances. Virgil G. Katon 
shows “How the Opium Habit is Ac- 
quired;” Kev. Richard Wheatley explains 
“Stigmatization;” and there is an interest- 
ing article on ‘A Fossil Continent.”’ In 
“Kye-Mindedness and Ear-Mindedness,’’ 
Prot. Jos. Jastrow argues that some per- 
sone learn inost from what they see, others 
from what they hear. Sir William R. 
(drove, in “Antagonism,’’ maintains that 
all progress results from the conflict of op- 
posing lorces, Other fm are ‘| nder- 

round Waters and ineral Veins,’’ by 

rof. G. A. Daubree; “Writing Machines 
for the Blind,’ by Arthur Good; “Expert 
Testimony,’’ by Prot, F. W. Clark; “Helio- 
tropism; the Turning Motions of Plants,”’ 
by Conway MoMillan, and a “‘Sketch’’ with 
portrait, of Gauss, the eminent mathema- 
ticlan. The Editor's Table,’ *Correspon- 
dence” and other departments show a 
pee Pee * D. Appleton & Co., pub- 
isbers, New York. 
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Tuk CoLork or THE Evygs.—Clear, light 
blue, with calm, steadiast glance, denote 
cheerfulness, good temper, constancy. 

Biue, with greenish tints, are not so 
strongly indicative of these traits, but a 
alight propensity to greenish tints in eyes 
ot any ceior isa sign of wisdom and cour- 


age. 

Pale blue, or steel colored, with shifting 
motion of eyelids and pupiis denote deceit- 
fulne-s and selfishness, 

Dark blue, or violet, denote great aftec- 
tion and purity but not much intellectual. 
ity. 

“aeeg, or greenish gray, with orange and 
blue suades and ever varying tints, are the 
most intellectual, and are indicative of the 
impulsive, ap pny tem perament— 
the mixture of the sanguine and bilious, 
which produces poetic and artistic natures, 

Black (dark brown) area sign of pas- 
sionate ardor in love, 

Light-browu or yellow denote incoon- 
stancy; green, decelt and coquetry,. 

Eyes of no particular color (only some 
feeble shades of blue or gray, dull, expres- 
sionless, dead-looking ), belong to the lym- 
»hatio temperament, and denote a listless, 

eeble disposition, and a cold, selfish na- 
ture, 

— Oo i 

SAOREDNESS OF TEARS.—There is a sa. 
credness in tears. They are not the mark 
ot weakness, but of power. They speak 
more eloquently than ten thousand tongues, 
They are the messengers o! overwbelming 
xrief, of deep contrition, and of unspeaka- 
ble love. Oh, speak not epeny J of the 
stricken one, weeping in silence; break not 
the deep solemnity by rude laughter or in- 
trusive footsteps; scoff not if the stern 
heart of manhood is sometimes melted by 
sympatiy; they are what help to elevate 
him above the brute, We love to see tears 
of aflection. They are painful tokens, but 
still most boly. here is pleasure in tears 
—an awful pleasure. If there were none 
on earth to shed a tear for us we should be 
loth to live; and if no one might weep over 
our grave we could never die in peace, 

ee 

NEVER be argued out of your soul, never 


be argued out of your honor, and never be 
argued into believing that sou! and bonor 
do not run a great risk if you limp into life 
with the load of debt on your shouiders 


— a ~ ae 
Og, if I only bad her complexion! Why, 
it is easily obtained. Use Porvzoni’s Com. 
plexion Powder. 





A JAPANESE ROMANCE, 





A few days (says @ correspondent at 
Tokio) a Jupenes named Suda Tomojiro, 
advanced in years, went for a day’s outing 
to see the c biossoms at Gion, accom- 
pained by bis daughter Kani, a charming 
girl of eighteen or nineteen. Afters long 

oll, speot in admiring the beautfal flow- 
ers, they sat down to rest beneath a fine 
cherry-tree outside of the temple gates, 
where Suda was notsorry to refresh him- 
self trom the sake bottle which the Japa- 
nese generally take with them on such 0c- 
casions, 

Hard by and similariy ocoupied was an- 
other Japanese, forty-five years old, accom- 
pained by a lad justout of bis teens. As 
soon as this stranger cast bis eyes on Suda 
his features underwent an extraordinary 
change. After scrutinizing fora space of 
some minutes he inqui in an excited 
tone whether his name was not Suda Tomo- 

iro, 

’ The iatter, assenting, asked, with some 
surprise, what his business might be. 

To this the stranger repiied— 

I] am the younger brother of Meyada 
Hironda, formerly a samurai of Hikone, 
whom you, bis tellow clansman, siew. To 
avenge my dead brother I have for long 
years sought you far and near, but always 
without success, until this auspicious day 
which bas brought us together. Do you 
remember that affair?” 

‘Jt indeed was i,’’ answered Suda, ‘“‘who 
slew your brother; but I siew him justly 
because be offered me an insult—a provo- 
cation which no samurai could brook. If 
you seek revenge, think not I, a samurai of 
the old time shali evade you; we shal! cross 
swords as becomes men of ourbirth., Take 
revenge on me if you can; I am ready atany 
time,’ 

The two samurai then arranged to meet 
in combat that very night at Reizan, and 
were about to solemnize their agreement 
with a libation of sake, when the agony 
of Kuni, hitherto suppressed, broke forth. 
Bursting into tears, and seizing her par- 
ent’s haod, she conjured him not to pledge 
himself to this terrible duel, besougbt biin 
at least to reflect on what would become of 
her were she to lose her father whom she 
80 loved and to whom she owed so much, 
At thie appeal the stranger by the name 
Kakujiro, was greatly moved and hung 
down his head, 

“It was some thirteen years ago,’’ he re- 
lated, ‘that business brought me to this 
city, together with my wite and our little 
daughter, who was six years old. We went 
to worship at the Kitano shrine and lost 
our child inthe crowd; nor, in spite of the 
utmost efforts, were we ever able to find 
her again. My wits soon afterwards died, 
broken-hearted at this sad calamity. Were 
our child living now she would be grown 
as this your daughter.’’ 

During Kakujiro’s recital Suda’s face 
displayed much unusual interest. At its 
close, be drew nearer to the narrator and 
said— 

“You have told me that vou lost your 
daughter at Kitano when she was six years 
old. Now this little maid, it so happens, is 
not my reai daughter, but a lost chiid found 
by my wite at the Kitano shrine about the 
very time of whicn you speak. Never 
having been blessed with any children, we 
have adopted her as our own danghter. 
But it seems not at all impossible that she 
is the very child whom you lost.’’ 

‘I bave heard my wife eay,’’ said Kaku- 
jiro, that our daughter wore a bag con. 
taining three charms by which she could 
easily be identified.’’ 

Almost before he had finshed speaking, 
K uni produced from her bosom a little bag, 
out of which she eagerly drew three charms, 
asking whether a corresponded with 
those of the lost child. 

Kakujiro atonoe recognized them and 
in the joy of this great discovery the duel 
was forgotten and the littie —_ went hap- 
pily away to celebrate the joytul discovery 
of the long-lost daughter and to vow ties of 
future relationship between the two men 
who but a few minutes before had been re- 
solved on mortal combat. 
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ToOKEEP A BoqurTt FReSsH.—A queer 
way to keep a boquet of flowers fresh, buta 
very striking anu eflective one, is thus de- 
scribed: In a vessel of water place a plate, 
and on this place a boquet of flowers 
weighted at the bottom so as to stand up- 
right This being done the boquet is cov- 
ered with a bell glass, the rim of which 
ought to fit exactly the flat part; the bell 
glass should be entirely filled with water 
and without the least air bubble. Then 
raise ail together, bell glass, plate, and bo- 
quet, and piace ona table, leaving on the 
peng around the edge of the bell glass a 

ittle water to keep the air trom entering. 

The flowers in this situation will be pre- 
served in all their freshness for several 
weeks, and their beauty is increased by a 
= number of bubbles of gas produced 

y the respiration of the leaves and which 
attach themselves to the leaves, lookin 
like pearls, The edge of the plate and 
the water it contains should be conceaied 
by alight bed of moss in which are set 
some flowera. A boquet thus arranged 
produces acharming effect especially in the 
evening. 








A little 5-year-old in Washington evi- 
dently appreciates her mother because sie 





is her mother, but the sentiment is not un- 
mixed with self-appreciation. ‘‘Mamma,”’ 
| she said the other day at the table, “gueas 

what a lady said about you at Sallie's party 
| last night” What was it, dear?” “She 
| said you were the sweetest little girl's 
nother in Washington.”’ 


ABOUT TURKEYS. 





Turkeys were introduced into Europe by 
the Spaniards shortly after the conquest of 
Mexico, The conquest was achieved in 
1521, In 1526, Oviedo described the bird as 
‘tue peacock of New Spain;’’ and in 1535, 
Pierre Gilles saw itin Venice. In 1557,» 
law of the Venetian republic limited the 
number of tables at which it might be 
served; and in 1570, the Pope’s cook in- 
formed the world how to dress it. 

Philip de Chabot is said to bave intrce- 
duced it into France; but it was not until 
1579 that it found ite way to the royal tabie. 
Oue was then served at the wedding ban- 
quet of Charlies IX. They must have been 
common in 1603, since Henry IV. was 
under the necessity of punishing the hig- 
giers for carrying them away from village 
owners under pretence of being required 
by the Queen. 

The date of the turkey’s introduction into 
England cannot be precisely fixed, The 
old couplet: 

‘Turkeys, carps, hops, pickerel, beer, 

Came into England all in one year, *’ 
ins‘ead of solving the question, only makes 
the confusion more confounded. 

Both carp and pike (pickerel) were 
served at the coronation banquet of Henry 
VI, Carp is not mentioned in 1419 among 
the fish brought to the London market, 
whereas pike is mentioned; and Dame Ju- 
liana Berners, writing in 1495, says, ‘*There 
ben but few carp in finglande.” 

The hop is supposed to have found its 
way into that country in 1440. In 1529 it 
was pruhibited by statute, in consequence 
of a petition to Parliament to “put an end 
to the aduiteration of beer with the wicked 
weed.’’ This conclusively proves that hops 
and beer were not ooeval,and that the 
writer of th old coupiet, when he penned 
it, indulged in a very bold poetic license. 

Very probably they owe the bird to Se- 
bastian Cabot, or one of the old navigators 
who salied under the auspices of Henry 
VIII. It was in this monarch’s reign that 
Cranmer forbade more than one swan, 
crane or turkey-cock to be served in a diah 
at the tables of the clergy. 

The fowl, however, soon became pretty 
common, for Tusser enumerates “turkey 
well-dressed’’ among the cheer that 
smoked on the English farmer’s table; 
and when Shakspeare makes Gower de- 
scribe Pistol as swelling likea turkey-cock, 
and Fabian say of Maivolio, “‘Coutempla- 
tion unakes a rare turkey-cock of him; how 
he jeta under his advanced plumes,” we 
inay assume that the sudiences were able 
to appreciate the comparison. . 
So we learn from the exclamation of the 
carrier (1 Henry IV.), ““Odsebody! the tur- 
keys in oiy panonier are quite starved!”’ 
that they formed no uncommon part of his 
load, and were probably almost as faiiliar 
t» Elizabethan poultry-vards as to those of 
to-day. 

Once established in Europe, the turkey 
was s00n spread over other parts of the 
world, Tavernier, though he saw no wild 
ones —_ in Asia, found the domestic 
bird in Persia, 

He says that the Armenian merchants 
trading with Venice imported some thence 
as a present to the Shah, who was 80 pleased 
with their flesh that he commanded the Ar- 
inenians to stock the country with them; 
but the wily trader, fancying that aturkey- 
tribute loomed in the future, allowed the 
cuicks to die from want of care, ; 

Suspecting something wrong, the Shah 
ordered that all dead turkeys should be 
kept until the authorities could inguire 
into the cause of their decease; ‘and,’ con- 
cludes the traveller, “it was my wonder to 
see 80 Many young turkeys hanging against 
tbe walls of soine houses that occasioned 
this story to be told me.” 
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SELF-CONTROL.—It is a very meagre con- 
ception of self-control that would limit it to 
the simple restraint of outward expression. 
Yot this is frequently the only idea which 
tne word calls up. The passionate man 
who puts back the angry word which rises 
to his lips, the inquisitive man who refrains 
from asking impertinent questions, the 1o- 
quacious men who im a painful si- 
lence on himself, the vain man who con- 
ceals his self-admiration, the excited man 
who hides his perturbed emotions under a 
calm exterior, are cited as illustrations of 
self control, and no deeper or wider mean- 
ing is attached to it, Yet, in truth, these 
and similar etforts of repression, while be- 
longing to self-control, partaking of its na- 
ture and hinting of its presence, no more 
comprehend it than the faint perfume of a 
blossom comprehends the entire plant 
which bore!it; for they have to do only with 
the phenomena which self presents to the 
world, whereas self-control has to deal with 
the real self, ite «nanifold faculties, complex 
characteristics, delicate variations, 








WHAT strange creatures girls are! Offer 
one of them good wages to work for you, 
and ten chances to one ifthe old woman 
can spare any of her phy just propose 
matrimony, and see ifthey don’t jump at 
the chance of working a lifetime for victuals 
and clothes, 
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Loe CABINS are fast going 
out of style as fashionable res- 
idences, Log Cabins will, how- 
ever, always have a place in 
American history, as they were 
the most prominent feature of 
our country’s early social life. 








Toe pioneers were strong, rug- 
ged, healthy. Warner's Log 
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Cabin Cough and Consumption Remedy is | 


| & reproduction of One of the best of the old 
| time roots and herbs remedies, which kept 


them well. Everybody praises ‘*Tippeca- 
noe’’ as a stomach tonic, . 





R.R.R.*eRioer, 


A Cure for All Summer Complaints, 


A halfteaspoonful in half a tumbler of water wi 
in a few moments care Cramps, Sour tom 
Sitsitemem aief Hectares Dix Ran Bygesesyy 

essness, 2 
Cholera Morbus, Colic, Flat » and alt tnveoaz 
Pains. For Cholera and severe cases of the forego- 
ing Complaints see our printed di 


IT 1S HIGHLY IMPORTANT THAT EVERY 
FAMILY KEEP A SUPPLY OF 


oes 
READY RELIEF. 


Aiwaysin the house. Its use will prove veneticial 
on all occasions of pain or sickness. There is noth- 
ing in the world that will stop pain or arrest the pro- 
gress of disease as quick as the Ready Relief. 

W bere epidemic diseases prevail, such as Fevers, 
Dysentery, Scariet Fever, and other malignaut die- 
eases, RADWAY'S READY RELIzgF will, if taken as 
directed, protect the system against attacks, and if 
seized with sickness quickly cure the patient. 


A FAMILY NECESSITY. 


SANTA Fr, Ka8s., Aug. 2, °87, 
Dr. Rapway &Co.: 

Your valuable medicines are a necessity in our 
family. we entirely rely on the Ready Relief and 
Pills for what oer gee esmmsaces, and they 
never fall to give satisfaction. 

wiv eins. GEORGE LOHMILLER, 


Malaria In All Its Forms, 


FEVER AND AGUE. 





Radway’s Ready Relief 


Not only cures the patient seized with malaria, but 
if people exposed to it in chills and fever districts 
will every morning on getting outof bed take twenty 
or thirty drops of the READ’ RELIEF in a glass 
of water and drink it, and eat, say a cracker, they 
will escape attacks. 


(PRACTICING WITH R. R. R. 
MONTAGUE, TEXAS, 
Dr. Radway & Co.: [have been using arnt medi- 
cines tur the last twenty yea and in all cases of 
Chills and Fever | have never failed tocure. I never 
use anything but your READY RELIEF and PILLS. 
THOS, J. JONES, 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague, and all other Malarious, Bil- 
ious and other fevers, aided oY, RADWAY'S PILLS, 
so quickly as RADWAY'S REAJ)Y RELIEF. 


RBADWAY’S BEADY RELIEF is «2 cure 
for every Pain, Toothache, Headache, 
Sciatica, Lumbage. Neuraigia, BKheuma- 
tism, Swelling of the Joints, Sprains, 
Bruises, Pains in the Back, Chest or 
Limbs. 

The application of the Ready Relief to the 
partor parte where the pain ot difkculty exists will 
afford instant ease and comfort. 

It was the first and is THE ONLY PAIN REMEDY 
that instantly stops the most excruciating pains, 
allays inflammation and cures congestion, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels or other glands or 
organs by one application, 

Price fifty cents per bottle. Sold by druggists. 


RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS 


The Creat Liver and Stomach 
Remedy. 
Perfect Pargative, Soothing Aperient, 


Aet Without Pain, Always Reliable 
and Naturalin Operation. 


A Vegetable Substitute for Calomel. 





Perfectly tasteless, elegantiy coated with swee 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse and strengthen. 

RADWAY'S PILLS tor the cure ofall disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
ous Diseases, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Consti- 
pation, Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyepepela, Bilious- 
ness, Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, and 
all derangements of the Internal Viscera. Purely 
vegetable, containing no mercury, minerals, or de- 
leterious drugs. 


What a Physician Says of BRadway's Pills. 


I am selling peur R. R. Rellef and your Regulat- 
ing Pills, and have recommended them above ail 
pills and sella great many ofthem, and have them 
on hand always, snd use them in my practice and in 
my own family, and expect to, in preference of all 


Pills, Yours roopests Ys 
DR, A. C. MIDDLEBROOK, Doraville, Ga, 


DYSPEPSIA. 


DR. RADWAY’S PILLS are acure for this com- 
plaint. They restore strength to the stomach, and 
eaable it oo seer ius functions. The ormptome of 
Dyspepsia ppear, and with them the liability of 
the system to contract diseases. 


RADWAY’S PLLLS AND DYSPEPSIA- 


NEWPORT, Ky., Feb. 27, 1887.—Mesers. Dk. RabD- 
way & Co.—Gents: I have been troubled with Dys- 
pepsia for about four months, I tried two different 
doctors without any permanent benefit: I saw your 
Ad., and two weeks ago bought a box of your Regu- 
lators and feela great deal better. Enclosed find 
stamp, please send me your book False and True. 
Your bis have ao Ag Pas i MA “ = 
Doctor’ edicine t av ° “4 
canis tensa ROBERL A. PAGE, 


Dyspepsia of Long Standing Cured. 


way: I have for many Syears been af- 
gna ae Dyspe sia and Liver Com, laint, and 
found but little rellef until I got your Pills and Re- 
solvent, and they ay LS gy —_ Per are ©3 
ver n my life. ou ¢ 
—e WILLIAM NOONAN, 


BLANCHARD, MICH. 





Seld by Draggists. Price, 25 cents per box. 
Read ‘FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Senda ietter stamp to Radway &Co., No.2 War- 
en orner Church sts,, New York 
Informat.on worth thousands wil! be sent y 


TO THE PUBLIC: 


Be sure and ask for RADWAY’S, and see that the 
name**RADWAY’? is om what you buy. 
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"TIS WHISPERED, 





‘Tis whispered on the mountain high, 
‘Tis whispered on the shore, 

‘Tis whispered where the shadows lie 
Beside the cottage door. 


When night descends on grove and glade, 
And flowers are gemmed with dew, 

*Tis whispered in the orchard’s shade 
And on plagszas, too, 


Fall often at the garden gate, 
Where lovers bill and coo, 

*Tis whispered when the hour Is late 
And when ‘tis early, too, 


‘Tis whispered on tae flowery leas, 
Where wanton rephyrs play. 
The simple sentence, ‘‘On! if you please, 
Do take your arm away!’ 
—U, N. None, 





Missing man—Bad marksman. 

Driven to the wall—Paper hanger. 

An attached couple—Oyster shells. 

People that live long—Tall people. 

A reigning belle—The beauty on horse- 
back. 

The best way to kill a falsehood is to let 
it lle, 

The oldest verse in existence—The uni- 
verse, 

The first duty on T—Don’t forget Sto 
cross it. 

Sure way to turn people’s heads—Go late 
to church, 

A chord often lacking in the church 
chotr—Accord, 

Why is the word ‘‘Yes’’ like a mountain? 
— Because it’s an assent. 

The peach crop may be doubtful, but the 
speech crop will not fail, 

The baggage smasher is the only genu- 
ine railroad break-man. 

Ought to be willing to sit down—A mer- 
chant of 40 years standing. 

Why is a chicken like a farmer?—¥e- 
cause both delight ina fullcrop. 

Why do “‘birds in their little nest agree?’’ 
They would fall out if they did not agree. 

Wages in China are 2 cents a day. No 
wonder Chinamen can't afford to get their hair cut. 


It you have a scolding wife, trust to 
time; old age may bring you the blessing of deaf- 
ness, 

What is that which comes with a coach, 
goes with a coach, is of no use to the coach, and yet 
the coach cannot go without it? A noise. 

He, making an evening call: ‘Shall I 
sing one more song, Miss Clara, before I go?’’ She. 
**I should be delighted, Mr. Sampson—er—if you 


~ think you have time,’* 


Ona their wedding trip. Scene, a rail- 
road restaurant: ‘‘Oh, dear! I wish we had a ham- 
mer to crack this pie crust.’ He: ‘‘Wait a moment, 
my love; I will buy a sandwich,’* 


Wite, at Niagara Falls; ‘‘How grand and 
awe-inspiring if all is, John!’* Husband, drawing 
along breath: ‘Yes, but don’ttalk, my dear. I 
want to listen to the roar of the waters.’’ 


“Oh, miss,’’ said a lovesick swain, ‘‘if I 
were but your bright star, how brightly would I 
shine for you!’’ ‘*‘Whata pity,’’ she said, musingly, 
*that you can’t shine here.’’ He went out di- 
rectly. 


‘‘There’s some cloud resting on Squan- 
ders. Every time I meet bim he is gloomier than 
before. He must owe a lot of money!’* ‘*That 
isn*t whattroubles him, though. It’s because he 
can’t owe any more.’’ 


It one person could have a monopoly of 
lying he might make his fortune in no time; but, 
unfortunately, there are so manyin the business 
that the profits are ridiculously small, considering 
the amount that has to be invested. 


‘‘Ma,”’ said Bobby, ‘‘have I been a good 
boy to-day?’’ ‘‘Yes, Bobby, and I am very proud 
of you.’* ‘*‘Well, will you do me a favor, ma?’’ 
**If it’s reasonable, Bobby. Whatisit’'’ ‘‘Let me 
go to bed to-night without saying my prayers,’’ 


“I’m very glad to have been of any 
comfort to your poor husband, my good woman. 
But what made you send for me, instead of your 
own minister?’’ ‘‘Weel, sir, it’s typhus my poor 
husband's got, and we dinnathiuk it just reet for 
our ain minister to run the risk.’’ 





~ Wanamaker's, 


Closed at 1 P. M. Saturdays, 





THERE ARE A HUNDRED PLAOES IN THE 
STORE where prices have been squeezed 
out of shape. It’salwaysso when we get 
toward the thin edge of Summer. Count 
on saving half orthird or quarter on al- 
most anything that will soon be behind 


the season. 
FOR CHILLY EVENINGS OR DAMP DAYS, FLANNEL 


for comfort. Cotton-and-wool ‘‘Ceylon’’ Fiannel 
fille the bill well enough. Won'tshrink. 37%, %, 
and 65c. French Printed Fiannel, every thread 
sheep's wool, Wand 65. 

A LITTLE BAKLY TO BE TALKING OF HEAVY ALI 
wool Blankets, but maybe you wor be able save 
$1 a pair on them when the frost begins hip 
pounds the pair, and asthe market runs worth §5 
our price #4. Size 72x inches 

THERE'S BEEN TALK OF HIGHER PRICES FOR 
Mexican Grass Hammocks, No matter; here isa sew 
lot at the old price, ji. . Colored or plain, l4ft., 4 
lbs. No. 4 Paimer Hammock, $/.1, with pillow and 


stretcher. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 


ROW TO GO TO SLEEP. 





It is now, 1 believe, writes a co : 
dent, venerally accepted that our con 
day phy er processes are carried on 
in the sinister half of our brain—i, 6.,in the 
lobe which controls the action of the right 
arm and leg. 
Poadering on the use of the dexter half 
of the brain—possibly in all unconscious 
cerebration, and whatsoever may be genu- 
ine of the m ries of planchette and 
spirit rapping—!I came to the conclusion 
(sbared, no doubt, by many other better- 
qualified inquirers) that we dream with 
this lobe, and that the fantastic, unmoral, 
spirit-like character of dreams is, in some 
way traceable to that fact. 

he practical inference then struck mé. 
To brimg back sleep when lost we must 
quiet the conscious, thinking, sinister side 
of our brains, and —— activity only 
tbe dream side, the dexter lobe, 

To do this the only plan 1 could devise 
was to compel myself to put aside every 
waking thougnt,even soothing and pleasant 
ones, and every effort of dayfignt memory, 
such as counting numbers or the repetition 
ot easy-flowing verses, the iatter baving 
been my not wholly unsuccessful practice 
for many years. 

Instead of all this I saw I must think of a 
dream; the wore recent the better, and go 
over and over the scene it presented. 
Armed with this idea, the next time | 
tound myself awakening at 2 or 3 o’olock 
in the ee instead of merely trying 
to banish painful thoughts and repeating as 
was my habit,that recommendable soporific, 
“Pp, ise and the Peri,” I reverted at once 
to the dream from which I had awakened, 
and tried to go on with it. 

In a moment I wasasleep! And from that 
time the experiment, often repeated, has 
scarcely ever failed. Not seldom the result 
is as sudden as the fall of a curtain; and 
seems like a charm. 

A friend to whom I have confided my 
little discovery telle me that, without any 
preliminary theorizing about the lobes of 
the brain,she had hit Le the same plan to 

roduce sleep, and bh found it wonder- 

ully efficacious, 


rr or ir SO 

WaTERMELON ETHIOS.—"A waterme!l- 
on, even though it be a 60-pounder,”’ philo- 
sopbizes a southern paper, ‘is not intended 
to be devoured in public, nor isone water- 
inelon, no matter what its weight may be, 
more than enough for one healthy person, 
This fact is probably well known to every 
country school-boy. The art «f eating a 
watermelon and keeping cool is ss simple 
now as it wasin the days of long ago. ‘he 
rind should be slit with a short-bladed 
knife, sothat when the melon is divided 
the heart of it shall rest in one of the halves 
in one luscious, —_ lump. The knife 
should then be carefully wiped and then 
put in the ket. Tben the coat should 
ve taken off and the sleeves rolled up. 
Plunge the right hand under one end of 
tue heart and the left hand under the 
other; lift the dripping mass to the mouth 
and fallto, The juice will trickle down 
your arms and saturate your face; but what 
of it? There is plenty and tospare, though 
the feast is the rarest to be found on eartb,”’ 

ee 

ConFIDENCE MEN.—“‘it’s bard to under- 
stand,’’ said a detective, ‘how so many 
smart persons hand vver their money to 
confidence men. But then the confidence 
men are pretty smart.’”’ : 

“How do they manage to succeed so 
often?’’ asked the other of the party.’’ 

“They do it very easily,’’ repiied the de- 
tective. ‘They first make up a directory 
of theprincipal cities and towns in the 
country. This directory contains the names 
of anumberof the most prominent buat- 
ness men of each town, and also a few 
well-known characters about the town. 
Tben, when they catch a victim and learn 
where be is from, they refer to the direc- 
tory. When the confidence man mentions 
a few naines the stranger thinks he sure y 
must have come from histown. They also 
frequent hoteles and look over the regis- 
ters, picking out names, They then search 
their own register, and, if successful in 
meeting a victim, they are ready to con- 
verse with him and make him believe that 
they are from his home,”’ 

I$ 

THE MATTER OF Li¥FE,—Acoording to 
the best authorities, half of all who live die 
before 17. Only 1 persun in 10,000 lives to 
be 100 years old, and but | in 100 reaches 
60. The married live longer than the single, 
and out of every 1000 born only %5 wed- 
dings take Ay Of 1000 persons who 
have reached 70 there are of clergymen, 
orators and public speakers, 43; farmers,40; 
workmen, 33; soldiers, 32, lawyers, 30; pro- 
feasors, 27; doctors, 24. 

Farmers and workinen do not arrive at 
—_ old age as often as clergymen and 
others who perform no manual! labor, but 
this is owing to the neglect of health. These 
farmers or workmen eat a heavy supper on 
& summer’s day, and sit around the doors 
in their shirtaleeves, and in their tired con- 
dition and weakened circulation, are easily 
chilled, laying the foundatin for diarrbcea, 
bilious oolic, pneumonia and consumption. 

—_—_— =e 

A Lou CaBINn was the birth 

place of a number of the best 
residents we have had. 
Vhile without the modern 








conveniences they were not 
uncomfortable babitations 
yg Chey were certainly heal:ty 





and long-lived, and the rem- 
edics they used were simple ie pte 
of roots and herba. The best blood purifier 


is again brought into general usein War- 
ner’s Log Cabin Sarsaparilla. 


Tax Waste or HBEALTH.—Weaill value 
health, and yet how we waste it! There is 
no way in which we do not disregard the 
rules that com it. We read, for ex- 
ample, in the dark, and in bed, and in the 
cara, instead of waiting for light and quiet; 
we sit allday at work, when we sbould 
vary the day with exercise; we eat in a 
hurry, as if we feared each morsel was to 
be snatched from us, when we should cat 
slowly and invoke the powers of digestion; 
we steal from sleep the hours that belong 
to that benign restorer of tired nature; we 
delight our nerves over banquets 
which milistones could not grind to 
digestion, and we drink draughts which 
inflame the stomach and set the brain on 
fire and bring the body to naught. 


_ 





DavGuTeR—“Why pa you are not think- 
ing of going out this iate hour?’ Fatber 
(resolutely )—Yes, I am.”’ Daugbter— 
**You ain’t yoing out after a dootor?”’ Fath- 
er—"'No; I’m going after a gun.”” Youn 
man (rising hurriedly)—“Well, I think 
will have to say good-night.’’ Father (glar- 
ing at him )—Good-morning!” 


$85, SOLID. GOLD WATCH FREE! 


gold, hunting case wa ’ 
at that price it is the beat bargain in America; until lately It cou! 
not be purchased for less than 910, We have both ladies and 
te’ sizes with works and cases of equal value. ONE PEK- 
DN in each locality can secure one of these elegant watches ab- 
solucly FREER. if vse watches may be depended on, not only 
as solid gold, but as standing among the most perfect. correct and 
reliable timekeepers in the world. You ask how is this wonderful 
Offer possible? ¢ anewer—we want one person in each locality 
to keep in their homes, and show to those who call, a complete 
line of our valuable and very useful HOUSEHOLD BAMPLES,; these 
samples, as well as the watch, we send ABSOLUTELY FREER, and 
after you have kept them in your home for 2months, and shown 
them to those who may have called, theybecome entirely your own 
mperty ; it is possible to make this great offer, sending the Solid 
Gaia Watch and large line of valuable samples Free, for 
the reason that the showing of the samples in any locality, always 
results in « large trade for us; after our samples have been in « lo 
eality for a month or two, we omaty at from 611000 to §5100) in 
trade from the surrounding country. one who write to as at once 
will receive & great benefit for scarcely any work andtrouble, This, 
the most remarkable and liberal offer ever known, le made in order 
that our valuable HOUSEHOLD BAMILES may be placed at once 
where they can be seen, all over America; reader, it will be herdly 
any wouble for you to show them to those who may call at your 
home, and your reward will be most satisfactory, A postal on 
which to write us, costa but A cent, and if, after you know all, you 
do not care to go further, why no harm is done. But if you do 
wend address at once, you can secure, FREE, AN ELEGANT 
Sed, soup GoLp, HuntTine-Case Warcn and our large, come. 
press 





Ine of valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES. We pay allex 
ete. Address STINSON & 1 0., Hox 302 Portland, Maime 
eee 








R. DOLLARD, 
613 
OHESTNUT S8T., 


Premier Artist 


; 3 IN HAIR, 
enagene “wen coat ELASTIO BAND 
TOUPRES. 


Instructions to enable and Gentlemen © 
measure their own beads with securacy i 
FOR WiG6, INCHES, TOUPBRS AND 6CALF6, 





No. 1, The round of the 

head. Ne. 1. From back 
No. 3% From forehead as as e 

over the head to neck. | No, 2% Over ae 
No. & From ear to ear far as required 


as e 
over the top. No. 3. Over the crown of 
No. 4 From ear to ear the head. 


round the e 
He bas always y for sale S gpiendia of 
Gents’ Wigs, Tou Ladies’ ‘aha 
Frizettes, 4 — Cu es beau isbament 
ured, an eotal 
anion, Lestere from any part of the will Fe 





eelve attention. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PACKER INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 











THE RESIDENT HOME FOR PACKER INDSTI- 
TUTE PUPILS, 


The number of students not living in Brooklyn 
who have wanted to enter Packer Institute has made 
it desirable that a home should be provided espe- 
clally adapted to this necessity. This home, which 
has been so successfully conducted for a number of 
years, will be in the future under the management 
of Mrs, N. B. De Baussure. 

For her special fitness for the duties of this office, 
Mrs. De Saussure receives the most emphatic en- 
dorsement of the Institute. 

Her qualities of character, her social position, and 
her five years’ experience as Assistant Lady Princi- 
pal at Vassar College, have won for her success and 
merited approval in tm® social training of young la- 
dies, 

In the autumn of 1488 Mrs. De Saussure will open 
her spacious, cheerful and elegant house, No. 
147 Montague street, two minutes’ walk from the 
Institute. Under her care the comforts of a well 





»™ LARGE DEMAND 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


For Ladies, Misses and Children 
Fives an qqouieatty to unprincipled 


to offer 
INFERIOR IMITATIONS 
under various names, upon 


they are** 
raalgendt ths OOD 
alist.’ 











LADY AGENTS ¢2",, secure 

permament 
employment at $0 to $100 per 
month selling hop 
perters. Hample outfit free. 
Addreas Cincinnati Suspender 
Co.,11 E.Niath 6t.,Ciacinnati,O. 


S ELEM EO Crewe Fall Hoard, Moustarte oat Hair in ™ 

F dove, Man, Women, (iri op Bey  Anehody OF « toy 
We mail oO eee OC TIT FREE ter Oe 10 oon te 

ye chores. mith Maal. (eo. ,Palatiae, ilies. 


. West’ n SupplyCo,, St. Louls, Mo 


SEE HERE! Why not save one half on 1000 useful 
articles? Send for*Catalogue. Big 

paytoagents,. CHICAGO SCALE (WX,, Chicago, Lil. 
Yos can live at home and make more money at work for ug 
than at anything eles in the world. Either sex, all ages. ( ste 

y outfit FRE. Torms runs. Address, TkUR & CO, Augusta, Maing. 


SECRETS ZO" Aer eA tk te reratene 


ENSIONS 80,000,000 for Bol- 
diers, Ballors, their widuwe 
OF parents. PERMIONS INCREAKED. Discharges pro 

red. §@ No pension, SO7E8B. Latest law, pamph 


ecu 
set Breet Patsicw O'F amex, Att'y, Washingwao,). C. 


“The Handy 


Bend for a 
FERRIS BROS. newroxe | 


D Diovely full length beauties sent sealed, only | 
Photos? etre { 


appointed home wi!l be secured to young ladies, a 

careful and constant oversight of their studies, and 

such tender care as will make it a home in ite literal 

sense, combined with the social advantages that form 

| #0 important a part of a woman's symmetrical edu- 
cation, 

Parents who have hesitated to send their daughters 
to a boarding-school can feel assured that they 
transfer their maternal care to one especially gifted 
tor assuming buch a responsibility. 

Students graduated from the Institute and simi- 
lar schools, and wishing to pursue s post graduate 
course, will also be received, and those wishing to 
give special attention to music and art. They will 

| have excellent instruction in these branches, with 
| opportunities for development of correct taste 
| through the art collections, public rehearsals and 
concerts, thet only a large city can supply. 
| Mrs, De Saussure will be at her residence, as 
above, alter September Ist, where she will be pleased 
| to meet the parents of pupils who wish to apr'y for 
membership of her family. 

Meanwhile she may be addressed care of Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklya, New York. 

Mrs, De Saussure cites, by permission, the following 
| 


} REFERENCES: 
, T. Jd. BACK US, LL. D., Packer Collegiate Institute, 
Kev, EDWARD LATHROP, D, D., Stamford, Ct. 

BENSON J. LOSSING, LL, D., Dover Plains, N.Y. 
Kev. J. RYLAND KENDRICK, LL. D., 4 Irv- 
ing Piace, N.Y, 
| Trustees of Vasear College. 
| Miss ABBY F. GOUODBELL, Lady Principal of Vas 
| sar College. 
Pror. MARIA MITCHELL, Vassar College. 
hor. W. B. DWIGHT, Vassar College. 
Pror. 1, C, COOLEY, Vassar Coilege. 
| Pnor. H. VAN INGEN, Vassar Go lege, 
| MinsRe BON NEY and DILLAY EK, Ogonts, Pa. 
| Kev. ©. H. HALL, D,D., 157 Montague at,, Brooklyn. 
Prov. ROBT K. KA Y MOND, 23 Henry st., Brooklyn, 
Mn. WM. THA Pittsburgh, Pa. 
HON, WADE HAMPTON, Washington, D. C, 
Mr. W. P. HALLIDAY, Vairo, Lil, 
| Ma. H. L. HALLIDAY, Oairo, Ill. 
¥F. J. PELZEM, Charlestown, South Carolina, 


Mr. 
| A MONTE Agents Wanted, 90 beat sell- 
| ing articles inthe world. | semple Free. 
| Address JAY BRONSON, Detrott, Mich, 


Binder” Free. 
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Very near! 


yy if not quite all 
Preserve thefr copies of THe Post, if it could be done easily 
neaily and effectively. Ite size makes it special! adapted 
for convenient and tasteful binding so that by the prover 
Means, it can be made a neat volume for future reference or 


preservation, and at the same 
ornament for the centre table. 


of the kind ever produced. 





for our ancestors were rugyeu | 


or our teaders, would like to 


time an attractive and pretty 
This means of binding Tus 


POST proposes to furnish in offering to ite subscribers one of 
we ‘NEW HANDY BINDERS’ now © popular, and which 
are unquestionably the most perfect and handsome articies 


THE BINDER ls made specially for Tuk POST; contains one 
copy or the series of a year with equal security, bus preserving 


the paper thoroughly from loess, soiling or injury. THe 
BINDER works 60 simply that itis the task of only a minute 
to insert the paper, when by cutting the edges it hasall the 
comfort and conveniences of reading and handling possessed 
by the best bound book. The ‘‘BINDER’’ apart from its 
usefuinese in thie respect is also a handsome piece of 
furniture. It is made of embossed imitation leather, neatly 
and tastefully ornamented in gilt with the tithe *SHaTURDAY 
EVENING Post’ in bright gold lettering across the ceutre of 
pulside page it makesan article of beauty tr teclf. «a 
f value as a handy receptacle for Tug Poser, that - 
is be seen b r subscribers to be f ar 
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The hot weather is often peculiarly try- 
ing to culldren, especially if they grow 
quickly, and to dress them suitably is an 
important consideration to mothers. It is 
most desirable that they should be so 
clothed that they are not overweighted. It 
may be carried out in washing material, 
or in light woolen combined with washing 
milk. 

Little frocks of French muslin, pure 
white, with tacks above the hem, and rows 
of perpeodicular insertion above that, very 
wide ribbon sashes of diferent colors at the 
waist, the bodices in one with the skirts, 
high up tothe throat, full sleeves to the 
wrist, and good sensible invisible tucks to 
let Jown in the skirt as they grow. 

For washing dresses for children much 
sell-colored embroidery is used; it washes 
all together so well. Holland coming is into 
favor again, with large turn-down collars 
of lace, sometimes triuamed with bands of 
cross-sUtch, ip red and blue, and lace 
worked to inateb, which also bas the merit 
of washing. 

Turkey twill is greatly in favor and 
keeps clean, and improves by an introduc. 
tion to thé tub. Occasionally such frocks 
are worked all over with blue stars in loose 
easy stitches which slightly tones down to 
red, ; 

Children still wear sailor’s hats, but 
mostly turned up and trimmed at the back. 
There are several new shapes with wide 
brims, which shade the face, and are not 
unlike bonnets, Legborn hats with wide 

brimes bentinto quaint and curious forms 
sult young facea, and they are trimmed 
both with feathers and flowers, 

By this time we,know exactly what is 
being worn as well as what has been pro- 
vided for customers, The Directoire coat 
is an excellent adaptation of the dress of a 
period which was not by any means sensi- 
ble to the modes of to-day. 

The waistcoat is much a one as has been 
worn the last year past; it fastens invisibly, 
and is bordered with a fine bead or gimp 
trimming. Itis of the same material as 
the front of tue skirt, which above the hem 
is ornamented with a design faithfully 
copied from one worn when Napoleon I, 
ruied France, The revers at the neck are 
of the same striped materials, but they are 
not grotesquely large as sO many were, 
The cut of the coat is calculated to show oft 
tue figure, and wuch diminishes the appar- 
ont ize of the waist, 

Tuere ia a high collar, the front of which 
only matches the waist-coat; the coat sleeves 
are made nigh and full on the shoulder, 
and are buttoned on the outside of the arm 
at the wrist; large buttons appear at the 
back of the waist on the coat, which is 
closely pleated. Llastic cloth and moire 
are the two materials 1 should chiefly 
recommend for such a coat; and tor short 
figures that atripes do not suit, shot silk 
might be substituted, and rich brocade 
could be used for the outside. Swallow- 
tails, loose coat-fronts, ending at the waist, 
and sides turned back in the coat to show 
tue lining appertain to another style of 
Directolve coat, 

Dark gowns may be considerable ligh- 
tened by crossing vests of white soft or 
corded silk, Tuey are often made up of a 
muslin foundation, and edged with velvet 
revers or folds of ribbon velvet and 80 can 
be pinned on when required, and answer 
for many dresses, Hlack silks are much 
improved thereby aud for travelling they 
take #9 liltie room, there is a great deal to 
be said in their favor, 

For woolen gowns @ special material has 
been nade, which has a satin foundation 
worked all over in gold and multicolored 
silk—rose, pink, crimson, xreena, blues, 
and drabs, They are inost dressy-looking 
and are not costly, 80 that they can be 
added to ordinary gowns, much to their 
luprovement 

Paris gowns are only exceptionally made 
with the short waists, and a broad sash 
reaching to just below the bust is as yet the 
nearest approach to that style here in Eng- 
land; the stride towards the fashions of 
eighiy years ago seems to have been more 
rapid. 

Solt fabrics are mostly made up here in 
Louis XV. styles, with pointed bodices, 
clusters of ribbons, and the coloring of that 
century. Preachers on the art of dress have 
over again deciared satin to be a material 
oO the past, but it never disappears, and is 
now worn by the best-dressed people even 
more than moire, which appears to have 
become common. Poplin, poplineite, and 
scilienne are employed for young women’s 
gowns and all drape weil. 


‘he Legardiere is one of the neweat, with 
the side brim turned up all around, ribbon ' 
lrimmings mingling With g Old galon and | 
large blooma. In many shapes all the 
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brim turning upwards to the crown at the 
beck. These shapes cannot be mistaken 
for bonnets, put there are some with the 
brim raised above the face which are most 
closely allied to the more stately bonnets 
worn without strings. Natural bioows are 
oiten worn now in millinery as well as on 
evening dresses, natural roses with natural 
leaves, but the latter have been so weil 
treated that they are durable, but the roses 
must of necessity tade. 

Very narrow ribbons in clustered rosetios 
are placed in bonnets, and give them a 
child-like simplicity and these same nar- 
row ribbons are introduced on to evening 
dresses and matinees and are threaded 
through insertion, which is used for a va- 
riety of purposes. For young girls’ dresses 
they show to advantage in Crepe en Pekin, 
with a silkeastripe, and Mousseline Chiflon, 
like fine mull muslin without dress, 

A new make of veil has a fine Esprit star 
on the very thinnest ground, a comilort this 
to women whose sight is beginning to tail 
then, and who find a veil trying to the eyes 
ana viten a great impediment Ww secing. 
Bordered nets are much used butiu Paris 
veils are not considered & necessity. 

A great deal of shaded or glace ribbons 
are employed to trim hats; as a rule the 
cross threads of two colors are so arranged 
that one side of the shot ribbons shows forth 
one color more strongly, the reverse side 
putting forward the other. The shaded 
ribbons are beautiful, deepening from 
cream to the deepest violet, through all the 
varieties of mauve, Or to deep green through 
various Celicate pea shades, etc. 

Picot ribbons are quite gone out, the fa- 
vorite ribbons being muvire, shaded halt 
plain, halfshaded, glace, etc. The edge is, 
asa rule, a simple satin line, Shot or plain 
moire or taille ribbons are embroidered 
with spots in a contrasting shade. 

Shaded tulles are being used in millinery 
ordinary and fancy tulles, also crepe |isse, 
gauze, etc. Some beautiful metalic laces, 
have been prepared tor the use of modistes 
to form the brim and draperies of capotes, 
These are embroideries in tinsel of various 
colors on white tulle, which has the best 
effect. 

Aigrettes todreas the hair for evening 
wear made of glace ribbon and boquet ot 
flowers. Wreaths are being made of tiny 
ivy leaves, with delicately pointed leaves 
and stal ke as fine asa hair. Boquets ot vio- 
leta, combined with white narcissus, make 
aigrettes, One aigrette isa large pink rose, 
mingled with plumes of a delicate leaf- 
green. 

Charming novelties in pocket handker- 
chiefs have appeared, they are of all colors, 
On a ground ot pink, red and blue, or lilac, 
extends a sprinkling of tiny crescents, 
horseshoes, spots, stars, in some widely 
contrasting shade, such as red ox blue, blue 
on pink, black on pale blue, 

Mauresque lace is being utilized for the 
little one’s clothing, completely covering 
the cream satin frocks and pelisses, and 
appearing around the capes to the depth ot 
halfa yard, One little frock made with a 
yoke bad this deep lace carried around it, 
with loop bows of gauze ribbon at the 
throat and on the shoulders. 

A pretty pelisse was made ot a silky 
pink and blue stripe, faint of tone. The 
cape and skirt areSbordered by inch-wide 
pink ribbon, arranged in Vandykes by 
folding, with soft, fluffy balls between 
each. A silk girdle round the waist, 

Garden hats are more ornamental! than 
before, a frill of lace being added and soft 
bows. The bonnets are still of the granny 
form, much trimmed with lace and 
ribbons. 





Odds and Knds, 
A VARIETY OF DISHES, 

Stewed Breast of Veal.—Meit 1 oz. ot but- 
ter in a saucepan, and mix with it a table- 
spoonful of flour, then stir in one pint of 
water. Have a couple of pounds of breast 
of veal cut in neat pieces, Zin. long, lay 
them in the saucepan when the contents 
boil, adding pepper and salt to taste, a 
bunch of sweet herbs, a shallot, and some 
parsley tied together. Let the whole sim- 
mer very gently till the veal is thoroughly 
done, then remove the bunch, and just be- 
fore serving stir in off the fire the yolk of 
an egg, beaten up witb a little lemon juice, 
and strained. A few button musbrooms 
may be stewed along with the meat. 


Stewed Fowl.—Mix in a saucepan 2 ozs. 
of butter with a heaped tablespoonful of 
flour. When the two are well mixed, add 
a pint of stock free from fat or a pint of 








boiling water, a bunch of sweet herbs with 
parsley and a shallot and a dozen each of 
small onions, and button mushrooms with 
pepper and salt to taste; let all boil half an 
i hour, then remove the bunch of sweet 


herbs and parsley and lay intothe saucepan 
the remnants of a couple of roast fowls cut 
into as neat joints ss is possible. Let the 
whole stew very gentiy for an hour, and 
serve. 

Fish Patties.—Pick out from the rem- 
nauts of a boiled turbot and lobster sauce 
as much fish méat as will suffice, mince it, 
not too finely; do the same to any pieces of 
lobster that may be ‘eft in the sauce, make 
it thoroughly warm in the bain marie and 
fill the patiies, ‘ 

In the absence of lobster sauce proceed as 
follows: Melita piece of butter in a sauce- 
pan, add a tablespoonful flour, pepper and 
walt to taste; mix well, then add milk, and 
keep on stirring till the sauce acquires the 
desired consistency, Take as much ot this 
sauce as may be necessary, put the pieces 
of Hah into it, seasoned with pepper, salt 
and grated nutmeg, and, lastly, stir in a 
tablespoonfal of cream. 

Heat some remnants of salmon in the 
same manner, warming them in the fol- 
lowing sauce, to which the least bit of cay- 
enne may be added while being made, as 
weil as some minced parsley: Melt 1 oz. of 
butter, and add to it a dessertspoontful of 
flour; with salt and white pepper to taste; 
stir on the firea couple of minutes, then 
add a little more than a thumberful of 
water; keep on stirring foratew minutes, 
but do not letthe sauce boil. At the time 
of serving, stir into the sauce, off the fire, 
the yolk of an egg beaten up with the quar- 
ter of a lemon and strained. 

Game Patties.—Pick out from the rem- 
nants of a salmis of game as much meat as 
may be necessary, mince it, not too finely, 
and wari it with some of the salmis sauce 
in a bain marie, then fill the pasties. 


Lobster Patties. —Mince a sufficient quan- 
lity (according to the number of patties) 
of the tlesh of a boiled lobster to the size of 
a small dice, season with salt, spices, and 
a8 much cayenne as will rest on the point 
of a trussing needle. Melt a piece of but- 
ter in asaucepan, mix with it a tablespoon- 
ful tflour,then the lobster, and some chopped 
parsiey; moisten with a little fish stock un- 
til the mixture looks like minced veal; 
then stir into it off the fire, one or two yolks 
of eggs, and fill the patties with the mince, 


Pound some lobster spawn with an ounce 
of batter and pass it through a tammy. 
Take another ounce of butter, melt itin a 
saucepan with a good pinch of flour, add a 
small quantity of white stock and the flesh 
of the lobster minced as above; season with 
pepper, salt, and powdered nutmeg. When 
the mixture is quite hot stirin the butter 
which was pounded with the spawn, and 
one or two tablespoonfuls of cream, accord- 
ing to the quantity: then fill the patties and 
serve, 

Oyster Patties.—Parboil and beard two 
dozen oysters, cut each into four pieces; 
melt a piece of butter in a saucepan and 
stirina pinch of flour, add the strained 
oyster liquor, the oysters, pepper and salt 
to taste, grated nutmeg, chopped parsley; 
then stir in, off the fire, the yolks of two 
eggs, beaten up with the juice of half » 
lemon, and strained. 


Prawn Patties.—Take two or three dozen 
prawns, pick out the meat trom the tails 
and put it to one side, pound al! the prawns 
in the mortar with half their bulk of but- 
ter and the juice of half a lemon, then pass 
the wbole through asieve. Putthis prawn 
butter into a saucepan with a pinch of flour 
mix well on the fire, adda little fish stock 
or hot water, then the prawns, pepper and 
salt to taste, and a little cream; when quite 
hot, fill the patties and serve. 


Sweetbread Patties.—From what is left of 
a dish of stewed sweetbread cut up as 
many small dice as is possible. Take some 
of the sauce or gravy and make it hot in a 
bain marie, strain it on the aweetbread dice, 
make the whole boiling hot in the bain 
marie, and fill tbe patties with it, If the 
sweetbreads are garnished with mushrooms 
treat the rest of the mushrooms in the 
same way as the sweetbreads, and put the 
two together to warm in the sauce. 

a 

WE smile at the ignorance of the savage 
who cuts down the tree jn order to reach 
the fruit; but the fact is that a blunder of 
this description is made by every person 
who 1s over eager and impatient in the pur- 
suit of pleasure. 

0 

PEEVISHNESS way be considered the ca n 
ker of life that destroys its vigor and 
checks ite improvement, that creepsin with 
hourly depredations, and taints and vitiates 
what it cannot consume, 

—_—— = 

NONE are too wise to be mistaken, but 
few are 80 wisely just as to acknowledge 
and correct their mistakes, and especially 





the mistakes of prejudice. 





Confidential Correspondents. 


L. P. H.—The Franco-Praesian war origt- 
nated in Emperor Napoleon's jealousy of the greatly 
increased power of Prussia through the successful 
issue of the war with Denmark in 184 aad with 
Austria io 1966, 


G. B.—It isa very foolish piece of busl- 
ness for a young lady, who has become engaged toa 
man, to seek to pry into bis previous love affairs. In 
such an undertaking, you cannot, of course, find out 
anything which will give you amy pleasure, but 
will inevitably find out much that will an- 
noy and pain you. You had better give up tie 
idea. 


MABEL, C. M.—We possess no know- 
ledge of the necromancy of love. If you are not 
sought, you had better pottry to seek. 2. We can- 
not publish the signs of handkerchief firtations. 3, 
**Circumstances alter cases.’’ It is not improper to 
request the escort of a cousin or very intimate friend, 
yet it would be better in all casesto let tne gentie- 
man proffer his services. 


SpERO.— You are not “obliged” to take 
stimulants every night because ‘‘you feel nervous 
and depressed;’’ still less are you obliged to ‘‘in- 
crease the guantity.’’ This is just the way that many 
become habitual drunkards of the worsttype. Give 
this bad habit up at once and for good. Take plenty 
of exercise, and, if you require it, a cup of milk 
gruel or beef tea the last thing at night. 


C#sar.— The four letters, 8.P.Q.2., 
which are often seen in pictures engraved on the 
front of Roman buildings, is the abbreviated form of 
the motto of the republic of Rome. They are the 
initial letters of the words, ‘‘Senatus populusque 
Romapus,’’ which, translated literally, means 
*-The Senate and the Roman people’’—i,e., *'Tne 
State, the Republic’’—the motto of the Ro- 
mans. 


GERTRUDE.— Yes, the color of the eyes 
has a great deal to do with their strength, strange as 
it may appear to you. Those eyes which are browa 
or dark colored are weakerand more susceptible of 
injury from various causes than grey or blue eyes, 
Light blue eyes are generally the most powerful and 
next to those are gray. The ligbter the pupil the 
areater and longer continued is the degree of tension 
the eye can sustain. 


G. M. O.—The difference between the 
clock and suntime is explained by the elliptical mo- 
tion of the earth round the sun, which causes an 
irregularity in the length of days. This is the brief- 
est explanation of the subject we can give you in the 
little space here allotted to us; if you wantto know 
more aboutit, you mustread it up for you'self in 
any work on Natural Philosophy, under the head of 
**Equation of Time.’’ 


PuzzLep.—You ask us ‘‘what is the 
meaning of a broken column as a monument in a 
cemetery?’’ Itis one of the emblems of the abode 
of the dead, which speak a mystical language. What 
isacolumn; but the supporter of an edifice? And 
whatis a ‘‘broken columam,’’ but the supporter 
broken down and the edifice fallen? You will see, 
therefore, how very appropriate, and at the same 
time simple isa broken column as a monument tothe 
dead. 


FRaNO.—To transfer a lithograph, or 
printed picture of any kind, on giass, so that it will 
be visibie on both sides, give the warmed glass an 
even coating of Canada balsam or varnish; place the 
face of the print on the surface thus prepared; when 
the varnish is partly (ry, smooth it out and let | 
stand in a cool place until the varnish sete; then ap- 
ply water, and, witha soft piece of india-rubber or 
the finger tips, rub off the paper soas to leave the 
image on the varnished glass. 

G. C. B—1. The three balis used by 
pawnbrokers as a sign are part of the arms of Lom- 
bardy, and were adopted by the first pawnbrokers 
whowere Lombards, 2, The striped pole and basin 
to be seen over so many barbers’ shops indicate the 
calling of surgery, which in former days was 
practiced by barbers, The basin caught the blood, 
the stick was used in striking the lance into the vein, 
and the spiral white of the pole is supposed to repre- 
sent the tape with which the wound was bound 


up. 

SuBs,—The following is a good though 
rather costly pot pourri. The quantity of rose leaves 
is notgiven, Having dried your rose leaves, add tv 
them any flowers or leaves which have retained their 
scent, and put all in ajar with bay salt between each 
layer of leaves. Mix with the leaves a quarter of an 
ounce of musk, following this, two ounces ot 
orris root, gum Benjamin, storax, and angelica root 
shred fnely. Put in also two ounces of the red 
leaves of clove allli flower, two bandeful of lavender 
and bay leaves, afew laurel leaves, a little dried 
marjoram and balm o/ Gilead, and lastly the thinly 
pared rind of two Seville oranges pounded in a mor- 
tar with half-an-ounce of cloves. Mix together 
thoroughly and cover down in close stoppered 
jars. 


CLoups.—This seeker after knowledge 
asks to be informed ‘‘why the rays of the setting aud 
the rising sun are red,’ The redness of the san's 
rays at these times is due to the fact of the rays pase- 
ing throughs very much greater amuunt of the 
earth’s atmosphere than they do when the sup is 
some distance from the horizon. Viewed from the 
centre of the earth, there would be no change ig his 
appearance since the radii of a sphere being equal, 
there could not bea greater amount of atmosphere 
in one direction than in another; but when the ob- 
servation is made from near the surface of the sphere, 
this is altered, the vertical depth of the atmosphere 
being small compared with what might be called its 
horizontal depth. The reason why this greater depth 
produces the effect seen is, because the atwosphere 
absorbs the blue and green rays Of the sun's lightjand 
allow tue red ones only to pass, 


E. J.—The Thugs were a professedly re- 
ligious fraternity ia the northern provinces of Iadia, 
who were named from a Hindoo verb meaning—to 
deceive—and who loosed upon murder as the sole 
means of staying the wrath of the goddess Kali, and 
derived their chief means of support from the plun- 
der of their victims who were usually personas of 
property. In olden times, according to the Hindoo 
mythology, Kalimade warupon a race of gignts, 
from every drop of whose blood sprang a demon. 
These demons multiplied, and at last the goddess 
created two mentowhom she gave handkerchiefs, 
with which they strangled the infernal beings. 
When they bad finished their task, she invested 
them with the privilege of using the handkerdbiefs 
againet their fellows; and so, as the legend goes, 
Thugism arose Ie 1836 a law was passed making it 
punishabie with life imprisonment with hard labor 
to belong to a gang of Thugs; and now the murder- 
ous fraternity is virtually extinct. 
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